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Modern Medusa 


by 
Theodor Reik 


I 


Among the psychological discoveries of Freud which 
were met at first with the most decided disbelief was his 
assertion that many emotional disturbances have their un- 
conscious roots in a small boy’s fear of losing his penis. Even 
psychiatrists and psychologists who applied the analytical 
method of investigation had difficulties in finding material 
that would confirm this thesis. They did not consider that 
existence and effects of the castration-threat are rarely pre- 
served in conscious memory, that they belong to the pre- 
historic phase of development and are in most cases not 
available to direct and clear recollection. Only distorted 
offsprings of an early intimidation reveal its lasting effects. 
There are, of course, cases in which a direct threat is re- 
membered, as for instance that an adult jokingly remarked 
that the penis of the child could be cut off, but in most cases 
it was the sight of the female genitals which awakened the 
boy’s fear that he too could be deprived of his precious organ. 
The child who assumes that all people are built like him- 
self believes, of course, that all women have a penis. He at 
first disavows that girls are any different from boys. When 
he sees for instance his baby-sister, he thinks that she has 
only a small penis, but that later on it will grow to full size. 
The sight of the genitals of an adult woman leads him then 
to the assumption that she once had a penis, but that was 
taken away from her. 

When my son Arthur was a little boy, he shared his 
bedroom with a nurse. He must have had occasion to observe 
her in the nude, because he said once: ‘‘Anne had a whee 
whee-maker too, but she was naughty and it was put into the 
stove.’ The day before he had incessantly blown his toy- 
trumpet and had been disobedient to the Fraeulein who had 
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ordered him to stop making so much noise. Finally she 
threatened to throw the trumpet into the fire, if he did not 
stop. He used this threat in reasoning that the nurse must 
have been naughty and that her penis was taken away from 
her and thrown into the stove. Thus he tried bravely to ward 
off the fear of castration which the sight of the female gen- 
itals must have awakened in him. 

One of the most frequent, early distortions of the original 
eastration-idea is its displacement to the head of a person. 
Instead of the original fear appears then the possibility that 
the head could be cut off. This secondary form of the castra- 
tion-fear, as terrible as the first, presents a displacement from 
below to above. It may appear in early years and can oe- 
easionally be observed in its effects. Decapitation often re- 
places castration in neurotic fears. 

The equation of the head with the penis is also to be 
found in numerous myths and symbolical thought-formations. 
It can even reach the threshold of conscious thinking. I 
heard as an adolescent a humorous riddle in Vienna: ‘‘ Why 
do men think so much and women talk so much?’ The answer 
is ‘Because men have two heads and women have four lips.’ 
The emotional reaction of a little boy to a castration-threat 
of this displaced kind can sometimes be observed in every- 
day life. Many years ago I was a guest at the home of some 
friends. During dinner the host tried in vain to shake salt 
from a salt-cellar which had the shape of a Dutch country- 
girl. Finally the man unscrewed the head of the figure to 
see why the salt-vessel did not function. His little son who 
sat across from me at the dinner-table covered his eyes and 
began to scream; he showed all signs of fear and could not 
be quieted for a long time. A neurotic patient whom I treated 
about that time was fascinated by Mary, Queen of Scotland. 
His intense interest in this historic figure was a strange mix- 
ture of attraction and repulsion. The point in which his 
interest was concentrated was the story of her beheading. He 
studied the historic reports of her execution in every detail. 
His analysis left no doubt that sadistic trends and castration- 
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fears from childhood found their late expression in this 
passionate curiosity about the last gory moments of that 
unhappy Queen. 

In one of his late papers (1) Freud gives an analytic 
interpretation of the mythological figure of Medusa. The 
head of this Gorgon whose hair was changed into snakes 
turned all who looked at it into stone. Freud interpretated 
the panic at the sight of the Medusa-head as a form of castra- 
tion-threat, connected with the terrifying sight. The spec- 
tacle of Medusa’s horrible head reminds the man of his first 
observation of the genitals of a grown-up woman and of the 
surrounding pubic hair. The cause of the infantile panic is, 
of course, the lack of a penis, in this case overecompensated 
for by the snakes of the Gorgon’s head. 

As far as my knowledge goes, no analytic material was 
published until now that could be compared with Freud’s 
interpretation of that mythological form. It remained an 
isolated piece of analytic investigation, a casual excursion 
into the field of Greek mythology. 

Il. 

A welcome accident provides me with dream-material 
which offers an especially beautiful analogy to the mytho- 
logical Medusa. The interpretation of the dream uncovers 
a modern counterpart of the same creature which the imagina- 
tion of the Greek people produced three thousand years ago. 
Here the personification of an unconscious fear emerges in 
the thoughts of a present day-American young man. The 
same monstrous creature is here brought up from the inex- 
haustible depth of human emotions. The ancient myth has 
in this dream a perfect parallel. | 

The dreamer is a young man with strong homosexual 
tendencies. Here is the dream-text: ‘J am sitting in Aunt 
Belle’s apartment and speaking to her. When I look at the 
floor I see there a mask-like face of a woman with a very 
sharp widow’s peak and slanting eyes. The mask ts coming 
up towards me and I am terrified.’ 

The day remnant for this dream is a visit which the 
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patient had paid to his Aunt Belle on the previous day. It 
was this widowed aunt who had taken care of him as a small 
boy of four years when his parents had taken a trip to Europe. 

The most important source from which the dream- 
material was taken was a book which the patient had been 
reading before he fell asleep: ‘This I remember’ by Eleanor 
Roosevelt (2). In her memories the widow of the President 
speaks with interest of Madame Chiang Kai -Check who was 
in this country in 1943. Mrs. Roosevelt reports that she was 
surprised by a certain casualness about cruelty which some- 
times emerged in the conversation of Madame Chiang. Mrs. 
Roosevelt remembers an incident of this sort at a White House 
dinner-party. Around this time John Lewis was acting up 
and the President asked Madame Chiang ‘What would you 
do in China with a labor-leader like John Lewis?’ ‘She did 
not answer in words, but the beautiful, small hand came up 
very quietly and slid across her throat — a most expressive 
gesture’. F.D.R. looked across at his wife to make sure 
that she had seen the guest’s gesture. 

The reading of this passage and the emotions it uncon- 
sciously awakened is the main day-remnant from which the 
dream-material is taken. It is easy to guess that the pro- 
duction of the dream originated in impressions and thoughts 
sprung from Mrs. Roosevelt’s report of the incident. The 
idea of decapitating a rebellious fellow like John Lewis 
was unconsciously conceived as castration and reawakened 
old fears concerning this threatened operation. Madame 
Chiang alluded to the execution by her vivid gesture. It is 
likely that the patient felt a pre-conscious tendency of a 
revengeful kind towards her as if he thought: it is you who 
should be beheaded! The dream presents this possibility as 
reality, shows the thought fulfilled. So far the process of 
its conscious or pre-conscious phases can be followed to thé 
threshold of falling asleep. 

The dream glides now into deeper levels along the lines 
given by the equation head-genitals. Mrs. Roosevelt’s story 
led the dreamer back to the castration-complex of his child- 
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hood. The first sentence of the dream-text shows the patient 
in the actual situation of his visit at Aunt Belle’s. From 
here his thought must have returned to memories of his 
childhood, of the months he had spent in this aunt’s home 
during the absence of his parents. It was at this time that 
the little boy must have seen the genitals of his aunt (or of 
another woman) and experienced an intense fear. 

The dream element ‘When I look at the floor’ presents, 
of course, the reversal of the real situation: the child was 
not looking down at the floor, but looking up from there when 
he first saw the woman’s genitals. This is neither the only 
nor the main distortion which appears in the production of 
the dream. What the little boy then saw, is the dream dis- 
placed from below to above, from the genitals to the head. 
It is obvious that Aunt Belle and Madame Chiang appear 
in the dream as a combination, as a mixed figure. Madame 
Chiang’s expressive gesture forms a junction with the old 
memory of the terrifying sight the boy experienced. The 
slanting eyes are, of course, taken from pictures the dreamer 
had seen of Madame Chiang. The mask-like face corresponds 
entirely to the image of the Medusa. The very sharp widow’s 
peak presents the pubie hair, and adds the missing penis to 
the image as do the snakes in the figure of Medusa. (The 
hair-do called widow’s peak alludes also to the fact of Aunt 
Belle’s widowhood.) The dream refiects at the end (‘I am 
terrified’) the panie which the boy felt at the sight of the 
female genitals that appeared to him as a wound after 
castration. 


The dream presents thus a modern doublette of the 
ancient Medusa-motif. Here the cut off head of an Oriental 
woman appears in the place of the Gorgon’s head. Memory- 
traces were revived by the actual reading of Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
report which led in the dreamer’s thoughts to the image 
of the strange face of a Chinese woman, where the Greeks 
imagined the head of a female creature with flat nose, with 
the tongue rolling out and with large projecting teeth. The 
allusion to decapitation which would be the fate of a re- 
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bellious labor-leader in China, was used in the displacement 
to Madame Chiang and the dreamer regressed from here to 
the image of a modern Medusa whose sight was for him not 
less terrifying than the Gorgon monster to the ancient 
Greeks. It is very likely that the effect of the early observa- 
tion of the female genitals was one of the determining fae- 
tors in the development of the patient’s homosexuality. The 
Medusa-head represents, no doubt, the unconscious fear the 
ancient Greeks who had intense homosexual tendencies felt 
at the sight of the vagina. 

The dream interests us not only as a modern variation 
of the mythological form of the Gorgon’s head, but also as 
an individual analogy to the myth-producing imagination of 
ancient people. We conceive of myths as of dreams of the 
masses, of collective productions of the people in which their 
unconscious wishes and fears are expressed. Here is a dream 
whose latent material is drawn from the same source which 
produced the myth of the terrible head of the Gorgon. 

The strange creature which the imagination of the ancient 
Greeks created in the Medusa-head, did not remain terrify- 
ing later on. Classical art gave the Medusa-head a cold 
beauty and made it even attractive as is shown for instance 
by the Medusa-head to be found at the Munich Glyptothek. 
The sight of the female genitals has no conscious terror any 
more for my patient who has found the transition to hetero- 
sexuality during the psychoanalytic treatment. As this 
dream proves his unconscious preserved the lasting impres- 
sion of his childhood and its fears. The images received 
and conceived in those early years continue to live in un- 
conscious memory-traces. They are indelible and as immortal 
as the Gods of the Olympus (3). 
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The Vision of Father Zossina 


From The Brothers Karamazov* 


by 
Mark Kanzer, M.D. 


OSTOYEVSKY’S ‘‘The Brothers Karamazov’’ was used 

by Freud himself as a paradigm of the parricidal drives 

involved in the Oedipus complex (1). In the present study, 

an effort will be made to illuminate further this universal 

tendency as it is manifested in the Russian novel, particularly 

with respect to the formation of religious phantasies as de- 
fenses against such impulses. 

Actually, Dostoyevsky’s tale describes two fathers: the 
sensual and despicable Fyodor Karamazov, the actual parent, 
and the monk, Zossima, who is the spiritual father of the 
youth Alyosha. The murder of Fyodor by his presumptive 
offspring, Smerdyakov, becomes the occasion for the author’s 
thesis that all men harbor parricidal wishes and therefore 
share, in a measure, the burden of guilt for such a crime. 
Alyosha alone escapes responsibility since he has already 
turned to religion and has therefore cleansed himself of such 
inclinations 

The details of the process by which is is accomplished 
are indicated in the book, yet will not be apparent in their 
full significance without the application of psychoanalytic 
insight. A review of the voluminous literary and psychologi- 
cal commentaries on this famous novel also fails to disclose 
evidence that the obvious relationship between the deaths 
of Father Zossima and old Karamazov has been recognized. 
Actually, these two men meet their ends on successive nights, 
and the recital of events that occur between the two tragedies 
contains the key to their inherent psychological relationship 
and to Alyosha’s escape from sharing the responsibility for 
parricide with his brothers. 


*Read at the symposium on religious art and literature at the Schilder 
Society, New York, Dec. 28, 1950. 
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The first death, the passing of the monk, unlooses a series 
of remarkable reactions in the ‘‘good son’’, Alyosha. Father 
Zossima’s repute as a man of God had commanded such awe 
during his lifetime that his demise was confidently expected 
by his followers to be the signal for earth-shaking omens and 
miracles; instead, a prosaic and, under the circumstances, 
even scandalous turn of events took place — the earthly re- 
mains of the venerated saint underwent speedy and offensive 
decomposition. His recently devoted followers were shocked 
and dismayed. Even the loyal and deeply intelligent Alyosha 
seemed to experience an intense revulsion; leaving the mon- 
astery without the daccustomed permission, he became prey 
to impulses such as one would scarcely have believed to exist 
within him. 

With obvious symbolism, the passing of Father Zossima 
is placed on the eve of Lent, and the rebellious spirit that 
has seized possession of the youthful Karamazov inclines him 
first toward breaking the fast, then to the consumption of 
intoxicating drinks, and finally, as the repressed tendencies 
emerge with ever greater daring, to a visit to the same woman, 
Grushenka, whose charms had already brought his father 
and his brother into murderous rivalry. It is this encounter 
between Alyosha and Grushenka which contains the psycho- 
logical pivot of the novel; in this turning point of the action 
is concealed the secret of the incestuous aspect of the Oedipal 
problem which the author passes over with symbolism in con- 
trast to the frankness, though not fuli motivation, with which 
he treats the parricidal aspect. 


Here the master of psychology is forced to resort to arti- 
fice in order to prevent the natural consummation of the 
meeting between this passionate pair; for at this moment a 
former lover of Grushenka is introduced to the scene and 
Alyosha is permitted to escape with unscathed virginity. The 
incest barrier is more than hinted at in the oaths exchanged 
between Alyosha and Grushenka to care for each other as 
brother and sister; the almost psychoanalytic procedure with 
which ‘‘The Brothers Karamazov’’ uncovers the deeper mo- 
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tives of men finds here an impenetrable resistance. 

The pendulum whose inner laws have been revealed by 
the swing from Father Zossima to the mother-sister figure 
Grushenka has thus reached the limit of its are. The return- 
ing sweep helps us to understand more clearly the function 
of the monk in the mental economy of the sexually frustrated 
young man. Whereas Alyosha’s reactions after the death of 
his esteemed master demonstrated with unmistakable force 
and elarity the tensions held in check by this veneration, the 
aftermath of the decisive interview with Grushenka shows 
how his piety provided not only a repressive agent but also 
an outlet for his banished libidinal impulses as well. Retrac- 
ing literally—and symbolically—his footsteps to the mon- 
astery, he arrived once more before the bier of his spiritual 
father. He had oscillated between love and death, the poles 
of existence; and as one barrier had circumscribed his orbit 
in the direction of the woman, so another—-his own life— 
interposed itself between him and the man. 

The resources of the unconscious now broke through this 
new frustration. In a trance, Alyosha sank to the ground 
before the corpse and joined him, in a dream, beyond the 
gateway of death. He beheld himself in Heaven, and Christ 
was before him celebrating once more the first of his miracles, 
the conversion of water into wine for the wedding guests 
at Cana. In the vision, the virgin Mary moved among the 
assembled people, and in a few words Dostoyevsky let us 
see that in Alyosha’s mind she is identified with Grushenka— 
i.e., she is the mother figure, forever unattainable. Jesus sits 
apart, apparently preoccupied with his own thoughts, but 
on his mother’s insistence takes note of the situation and uses 
his miraculous powers to provide simple folk with the wine 
which they require for their happiness. 

Then, in the dream, Zossima himse!f arises from his cof- 
fin and in a similar joyful gesture, urges Alyosha to join in 
the festivities. At the touch of his hand and the sound of 
his voice, the feelings of tension within the young man dis- 
solve and, in a rapturous mood, he awakens. Back in the 
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cell with the corpse of the monk, the impulses of the dream 
persist. Stepping out into the night, Alyosha throws himself 
on the earth, weeping, and kisses the ground ecstatically over 
and over again. Then something from outside himself seems 
to take possession of him and when he arises, it is with a 
resolution and certainty about himself that he is to carry 
with him for the rest of his life. It was also at this hour— 
perhaps at this very moment, although the author does not 
make it clear — that Alyosha’s real father was being murder- 
ed through the joint will of his other sons. 

This typical religious conversion scene may now be 
viewed in its proper psychological perspective. Alyosha, 
unable to attain the love he craves from Grushenka, finds a 
substitute in the kindliness of Jesus and Zossima. If they 
can not be the chief participants at the wedding feast, they 
ean find joy and a place for themselves by ministering to 
others. Alyosha, at the bier of the monk, is confronted with 
the materialization of his death wishes against his own father ; 
the true miracle which occurred on this occasion was the 
transformation of the hatred into love. The passing of Zos- 
sima served as signal for the eruption of repressed erotic 
drives which had been held in check by the component of 
fear present in the awe for his saint; even his physical de- 
parture from the scene, however, could not remove the in- 
hibitions against the break-through of the incest barrier, and 
the reactivated libido could find no other course than to re- 
turn to the ambivalently regarded religious figure and 
strengthen the ‘‘good father’’ component in the mixed charac- 
ter which he represented to the youth. 


It is not difficult to see here that Dostoyevsky is intui- 
tively presenting us with the same problems that have always 
constituted the underlying sense of puberty rites for young 
men; and in particular, his narrative shows an amazing re- 
semblance to and even supplements and gives a deeper mean- 
ing to the coneepts used by Freud in his delineation of the 
totem feast. The impulses released in Alyosha by the pass- 
ing of Zossima are overwhelmingly oral; there is a craving 
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for food, then for drink, and, in the ensuing quest for the 
mother figure, doubtless a revival of early memories of the 
breast. Christ and Zossima re-exert their claim to libidinal 
attachments by the dispensal of wine, as though to say that 
food may be obtained from the body of the father as well as 
of the mother; the nature of the ‘‘water’’ and the ‘‘wine’’ 
become apparent in this context. 

Within this framework, certain aspects of the odor of 
the monk’s corpse gain a new meaning. The disgust aroused 
is familiar to analysts as a defense against the desire for 
oral incorporatior ; in this light, the unspecified excitement 
with which the followers were filled must be interpreted in 
relation to the unconscious cannibalistic phantasies which 
follow upon the death of the father and play such an im- 
portant part in shaping the mourning process that ensues. 

These oral drives are also used regressively as substi- 
tutes for sexual activities of a genital nature; and, in the 
culminating drama of Alyosha’s conversion — as he lies 
on the ground, elutching and kissing the earth in eestasy 
while an outer force takes possession of him, we tind bisexual 
gratification which is interesting to relate to Lewin’s concept 
of mania as a reconciliation with the superego at the breast 
of the mother. It is apparent, too, that in Freud’s outline 
of the psychological events attendant upon the totem feast, 
which was put forward at a time before he had recognized 
the negative Oedipus complex, he did not consider the impor- 
tant fact that the father figure in these rites also serves as 
a screen for components derived from the image of the 
mother (2). 

Dostoyevsky’s unconscious insight into these problems 
was, of course, derived from personal experience. His own 
father had been murdered while he was still a youth much 
like Alyosha (3) and apparently he spent much of the rest 
of his life attempting to work through the sense of guilt 
mspired in him by the extent to which this violent act served 
to fulfill his own wishes. His conflicts over the father-son 
relationship were particularly intense at the time of writing 
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‘‘The Brothers Karamazov’’ because of the recent death of 
his own little son whose name, as might be expected, was 
Alyosha. The author was apparently acutely possessed at 
the moment by the sense of identity between father and son, 
and on the murdered elder Karamazov he bestowed his own 
name, Fyodor. There is a striking and curious analogy here 
to the processes which appear to have inspired Shakespeare 
to compose Hamlet after the death both of his father and of 
his son Hamlet. Presumably guilt emanating from the 
counter-Oedipal as well as Oedipal tendencies was involved. 
Father Zossima himself was drawn from the real person- 
ality of Father Ambrosius, a monk whose words of comfort 
to the bereaved writer moved him to the extent of choosing 
the monastery of this good man for his burial. 

Freud has called attention to the role assigned by the 
novelist to the epileptic Smerdyakov as the murderer of old 
Karamazov (1); the psychological meaning of the writer’s 
own illness both as an expression of uncontrollable forces 
within himself and as punishment for them becomes fear. 
There is assuredly some correlation, too, between the writer’s 
creative urges and the convulsive seizures, which increased 
notably during periods of literary creativity. 

Furthermore, we find little difficulty in recognizing, in 
Alyosha’s swoon, his falling to the ground, his writhing and 
his ecstasy, phenomena of epilepsy; his ambivalent religiosi- 
ty, suppressed criminal impulses and hallucinatory expe- 
riences represent familair psychic concomitants. Out of such 
intense travail was born anew the ‘‘good son’’, counterpart 
to the ‘‘good father’’; purged in this process were the parri- 
cidal impulses which came to fulfillment at the same moment 
through the hands of the epileptic Smerdyakov. More speci- 
fically — since Alyosha’s vision was also Dostoyevsky’s and 
conveyed the solution derived by his own unconscious — 
we may say that the novelist applied to himself the message 
of Cana and learned to transform the waters of his bitter 
experiences into the literary wine that was to be set before 
the multitudes. In the identification with Jesus, he carried 
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to a climax the psychie processes underlying the composition 
of ‘‘The Brothers Karamazov’’. 


66 Park Ave. 
N.Y. 16, N.Y. 
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The Nose: 


Some Psychological Reflections 


by 
Paul Friedman, M.D., Ph.D. 


\ ow enormous popularity which rhinoplasty enjoys today 
brings to mind Gogol’s short story, ‘‘The Nose’’, (1) 
and also the familiar reflection that the literary imagination 
is sometimes a healthy complement to professional learning. 
Indeed, it would appear that the world we live in is not as 
different as we might like to think from that which Gogol 
inhabited. 

His story is about the typical, self-important and func- 
tionless bureaucrat who plays so prominent a part in the 
nightmare universe of Russian fiction. This time it is the ~ 
“‘eollegiate assessor’’, Kovalev, who wakes up one morning 
to discover that his familiar, pimpled nose has disappeared. 
He is appalled — in a curiously matter-of-fact way. Without 
a nose, how is he to stroll along the boulevard all day (which 
is his only occupation), greeting friends, intimidating beg- 
gars, and flirting with young women? How is he to acquire 
the pretty, handsomely dowered girl he seeks, or the coveted 
appointment as Vice-Governor? For a man of his position 
and potentialities, this is a clearly intolerable state of affairs. 
But more intolerable, even, is the sight that soon meets him 
in the street. His own nose, brilliantly attired in a gold- 
braided uniform, wearing stiff collar, suede breeches and 
plumed hat, and with a sword hanging at its side, descends 
from a handsome coach. Kovalev is astounded: ‘‘How 
could the nose, which was yesterday on his face and could 
neither ride nor walk, wear a uniform?’’ It is not so easy 
to approach one’s own nose which has somehow, to judge by 
the uniform, acquired the exalted position of a State Council- 
lor. After much hesitation and the proper fumbling ameni- 
ties owing to a superior, Kovalev summons up enough 
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courage to identify the nose as his own. With raised eye- 
brows and supercilious mien, the nose calmly retorts that 
this cannot be; adducing as evidence the buttons on Kovalev’s 
jacket, which clearly place him in a quite different govern- 
mental department from that of the nose. Having said this, 
the nose turns away and leaves. 

After a futile search involving the advertising office of 
a newspaper and an unfeeling Commissioner of Police, 
Kovalev’s nose, wrapped up in a small package, is returned 
to him by a policeman. Pimple and all, the nose is his. 
Unfortunately Kovalev can find no way of attaching it to 
his face, and in desperation he calls a surgeon. The doctor 
examines him, exepertly and impersonally (Kovalev is pum- 
meled, dashed against the wall, rapped and thumped), and 
concludes that the patient will be better off without the nose: 
‘*Leave it to the work of nature herself. Wash the place 
frequently with cold water, and I assure you that, even with- 
out a nose, you will be as healthy as if you had one. As for 
the nose, I would advise you to put it in a jar with spirit or, 
even better, with a mixture of two tablespoons of strong 
vodka and warmed vinegar, and then you may get a con- 
siderable sum for it. I will buy it myself if you won't 
overcharge.”’ 

Kovalev, of course, indignantly repudiates such a sug- 
gestion; whereupon the surgeon, elegant and anonymous, 
departs. (Preoccupied with his nose, Kovalev never even 
looked at the doctor’s face and has seen of him nothing more 
than the meticulously white cuffs emerging from the sleeves 
of the black coat. Was the surgeon himself, perhaps, nose- 
less, and did he wish to acquire the nose for himself?) Two 
weeks later, upon awakening one morning, Kovalev is de- 
lighted to find his nose back in its old-accustomed place — 
its return as mysterious as its departure. 

Gogol had a talent for uncovering the fears and obses- 
sions which well-mannered men are so adept at concealing, 
for bringing into the light of day the anxieties which most 
men relegate to the dark of night. The prosaic mind, con- 
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fronted with this story, would like to interpret it simply 
as a dream, citing the fact that the missing nose was restored 
to its owner upon awakening in the morning. This explan- 
ation, however, does justice neither to Gogol’s lively imagina- 
tion nor to the sense of reality which he evokes. Perhaps to 
preclude just such an interpretation, Gogol dates the episode : 
the nose disappeared én March 25 and returned on April 7. 
And the pimple, which had so disturbed Kovalev before its 
loss, was gone — as is the nature of real pimples on real 
noses —- two weeks later. To Gogol, this nightmare was no 
innocent phantasy which the oncoming of day would banish. 
It was, on the contrary, the substance of real life. Life 
was composed of just such nightmares. The man who 
breathes, eats and drinks as a bureaucrat (so that he cannot 
address his own nose when it is garbed in the uniform of a 
superior), but who has no job — surely he is the stuff of 
nightmares, but also of reality. And so is the man who goes 
to sleep worrying about the pimple on his nose and wakes to 
find his nose gone. A world in which a nose can be both 
so important and so elusive is the world of a madman. 

So Gogol said, and he must have known. For it was a 
world he knew intimately — even down to the detail of the 
nose. Gogol himself was plagued by an unsightly nose, a 
nose of such length and mobility that he could perform 
parlor tricks with it, the favorite one being to touch the tip 
of his nose with his underlip. It was his own nose that was 
the hero of so many of his stories. As his biographer, Vladi- 
mir Nabokov, (2) has remarked, there is an orgy of smelling, 
sneezing, snoring and snuff-inhaling in his fiction. Characters 
fondle their own and each other’s noses, one drunkard tries 
to saw off the nose of another, and a madman discovers that 
the inhabitants of the moon are noses. 

Protesting against the readiness with which critics tend 
to psychoanalyze authors, Nabokov nevertheless admits that 
in Gogol’s case a psychoanalytic explanation would be tempt- 
ing: ‘‘A Freudian might suggest that in Gogol’s topsy-turvy 
world, human beings are turned upside down (in 1841 Gogol 
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coolly declared that a council of doctors in Paris had found 
his stomach to be placed upside down), so that the part of 
the nose is played by some other organ and vice versa... . 
The point to be noted is that from the very start the nose 
as such was a funny thing to his mind (as to that of all 
Russians); something sticking out, something not quite 
belonging to its bearer, and at the samme time (that much I 
may as well concede to the Freudians) something peculiarly 
and grotesquely masculine. It is almost painful the way 
Gogol has, when describing a pretty maiden, of dwelling upon 
the smooth, egg-like quality of her face.’’ 

Indeed, a psychoanalyst could not be more explicit in 
describing not only the symbolism of the nose, but also the 
deep castration anxiety which haunted Gogol throughout his 
life. No less painful and no less significant, perhaps, is the 
account given of Gogol’s death. It is a tragic irony that 
Gogol, who was obsessed not only by his nose but also by an 
aversion toward all slimy, creeping things, was tortured to 
death by doctors who sought to eure him by attaching leeches 
to his nose and then tying his hands so that he could not 
brush away the crawling worms. 

But it is not intended here to attempt a further analysis 
of Gogol’s symbolic world and of the underlying mechanisms; 
nor to dwell at length upon the phallic meaning of the nose, 
which has been repeatedly dealt with in the psychoanalytic 
literature.* Gogol’s story, however, brings an interesting per- 
spective to bear upon the study of modern nose-conscious- 
ness, as revealed in the extraordinary enthusiasm for rhino- 
plasty. Plastic surgeons tend to take a simple, technocratic 
view of the world. If men are unhappy, they should and can 
be made happy; and if they say they are unhappy because of 
the contours of their noses, then their noses should be re- 
modelled, so that they may be made happy. Their reason- 
ings are straightforward, their actions direct and forthright. 

*Leon J. Saul showed in his paper “Feminine Significance of the Nose” 


(Psychoanalytic Quarterly, XVII, 1, 51-57, January, 1948) that the 
nose has not only a phallic but also a feminine, vaginal significance. 
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The only difficulty here is that human beings are not nearly 
as simple as this view would have them, and that ‘‘direct 
action’’ is often the least effective action — and, in the long 
run, the least direct. 5 
[ When people complain of the shape and complexion of 
their noses, the psychoanalyst suspects that something more 
serious, more basic, is troubling them. Gogol suspected this 
too. For it is not the pimple on his nose that really troubles 
Kovalev; nor the nose itself, qua nose. It is what the nose 
represents in the ‘‘topsy-turvy world’’ of Gogol. Kovalev’s 
first two thoughts upon discovering the loss of his nose are 
that he will not be able to get the office of Vice-Governor 
and that he will not be able to get a bride. The reader knows, 
from his experience with other characters of Gogol’s, that 
Kovalev would not in any case — with or without the nose — 
receive the Vice-Governorship or any other position that 
would give to this bureaucrat a real function in life. And he 
further suspects that, like so many of Gogol’s impotent 
heroes, Kovalev fails to get very close to women, of necessity 
preferring flirtation to matrimony; that in fact it was prob- 
ably the prospect of getting married, and the entreaties of 
at least one would-be mother-in-law, which threw him into 
a real state of panic. All this antedated the disappearance 
of the nose. Now Kovalev seems to use the loss of his nose 
as an excuse to break off the half-hearted courtship in which 
he had been involved: ‘‘Without a nose, a citizen is no 
citizen’’, he moans — meaning, of course, that without a nose 
aman is no man. But with or without a nose, Kovalev was 
not much of a citizen — or of a man, either. 
What the wise doctor in Gogol’s ra intuitively 
when he refused to perform the ‘‘plastic’’ operation on 
Kovalev, the psychoanalyst of today has learned through 
long, clinical observation; namely, that the roots of a man’s 
psychological problems lie beneath the surface of his com- 
plaints. And even plastic surgeons have come to recognize 
that something more than a physical deformity prompts people 
to call upon them for help. Indeed, frequently it is apparent 
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that the deformity of which the patient complains is no 
deformity at all, that the patient often regards his nose as 
far more unsightly than in fact it is. Reporting on fifty- 
eight cases of rhinoplasty, Louis Linn and Irving B. Gold- 
man (3) came to the conclusion that with but a few excep. 
tions the patients suffered from psychic disturbances which 
ranged from neurotic reactions to schizophrenia. But we 
know that in most of these cases the operation fails to remove 
the neurotic or psychotic symptoms, and that at best it merely 
brings about a transitory alleviation of the symptoms with- 
out effecting any fundamental change of the patient’s neurot- 
ic or psychotic character. True, in many instances the patient 
is jubilant after the operation, gaily announcing that he feels 
like a new person. What seems to be ignored, however, is 
the transience of this postoperative euphoria. The unhappy 
truth is that people do not really acquire new personalities 
overnight. A person who has been psychically tormented 
since childhood cannot be cured by what is, in fact, nothing 
but a beauty treatment. 

It has become the custom nowadays to seek theoretical 
justification for cosmetic interventions in the concept of the 
body-image. Everyone, according to this notion, carries 
about with him a mental image of his own body and physical 
appearance, of his beauty or ugliness. From this it is reason- 
ed that if changes are wrought in a person’s body and ap- 
pearance, corresponding changes will occur in his body- 
image. But beauty, as we know, is more than skin deep. A 
nose operation, like an application of cosmetics, does not 
necessarily affect the inner being of a person, even though 
it sueceeds in changing his outward appearance; or, if it 
does affect his inner being, it may do so adversely. In his 
book ‘‘The Image and Appearance of the Human Body”’, 
(4) Paul Schilder cites the ease of a young man whose highly 
cultivated esthetic sensibilities were affronted by what he 
considered his unprepossessing and excessively Jewish nose. 
Rhinoplasty straightened his nose, without however curing 
his deepseated illness. His concern with his physical appear- 
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ance was itself a neurotic symptom, originating in his early 
relationships with his delicate mother and unattractive — 
father. The surgeon’s scalpel did not reach to the source of 
the neurosis. It had no significant effect upon the body 
image, nor did it help the patient toward a more successful 
adjustment to his psychological problems. As Schilder ob- 
serves: ‘‘Our own body is... . an image, and is built 
up in ourselves in accordance with our instinctive attitudes.* 
An actual change in that appearance can therefore only 
have a limited result. It is true that a cosmetic operation 
may occasionally change not only the body but also the body- 
image. We may build up the body-image again. We may 
look into the mirror and project the mirror-image into our- 
selves. We may also study the changed attitude of others 
and transfer it to our body-image. But all these factors 
will not have a decisive influence when they are not able 
to change the psychic attitude of the individual.’’ 

The whole concept of the body-image is perhaps more 
complicated than is generally realized. The characteristic 
of the healthy human being is that he is to a large extent 
unaware of his body-image, which does not present itself to 
him as a problem. Ordinarily he is not conscious of his 
nose, ears, mouth, as isolated features requiring a special 
reaction on his part. 

But also the neurotic, like the healthy person, has in his 
own fashion come to terms with his body-image; and he of all 
people is least able to adjust rapidly to a new image which 
might create new and frightening situations. Indeed, in 
many instances patients do react extremely unfavorably to 
rhinoplasty. This operation seems sometimes to have a par- 
ticularly traumatizing effect. It would appear that it plays, 
so to speak, a catalytic role in precipitating neurotic or 
psychotic symptoms which had been held in abeyance for 
many years. What the patient regarded as a blemish, was 
in reality an integral part of his psychic makeup. It was 
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a blemish which he unknowingly cherished, because it acted 
as a convenient rationalization for his failure: it was the 
scapegoat burdened with the problems that the patient could 
not carry alone. This is a familiar situation to the psycho. 
analyst, who knows that the sudden removal of such a blem- 
ish (i.e., of the scapegoat) can be disastrous to the precarious 
adjustment which often the neurotic has managed to achieve. 

Following a nose operation, an unmarried woman of 
twenty-nine, a schoolteacher and highly gifted musician, 
broke out in an acute hallucinatory episode. She manifested 
ideas of persecution and was afraid to walk alone in the 
street, lest she be attacked by men and raped. This patient, 
who had never had sexual intercourse, had been a shy, re- 
tiring, and rather homely looking person who devoted her 
life to her work and to her old mother with whom she lived. 
The operation caused a sudden change in her appearance 
which frightened her so much that after removal of the 
bandages she started to scream violently, demanding her 
nose back. There is no doubt that her psychotic symptomato- 
logy had been in the making for many years before, but it 
became active due to the sudden change of the body-image. 

Even though this represents a rather extreme example, 
it cannot be denied that many patients have had lapses into 
depression and states of depersonalization following a rhino- 
plasty, although they may not seek the help of the psycho- 
analyst until years later and for different reasons.* It is 
only in a systematic analysis that one can determine what 
underlying, symbolic meaning the nose had assumed and 
what actually prompted a person to undergo plastic surgery. 
In many instances we find that the nose operation was only 


*It would be extremely interesting if a thorough statistical study 
could be made of persons who have undergone plastic operations 
of the nose and who have not sought the help of psychoanalysis, 
in order to determine how many of them presented sexual disturb- 
ances (e.g., total frigidity in women, impotence or latent homo- 
sexuality in men) and had unconsciously genitalized or overcath- 
ected their noses. 
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one of a series of operations which all had the same under- 
lying neurotic motivation. We are all too familiar with the 
‘“‘operation-prone’’ patients who eagerly welcome recom- _ 
mendations to have surgery performed upon them. 

A woman of twenty-six came to psychoanalysis upon the 
advice of her gynecologist, who had refused to operate on 
her. She suffered from a vaginismus and wanted an opera- 
tion, fearing that her marriage would end in divorce unless 
she could obtain relief from her condition. Her vaginismus 
was of such intensity as to completely prevent intercourse. 
There was a history of numerous operations from childhood 
on (including tonsillectomy, appendectomy, pilonidal cysts, 
ete.). At the age of sixteen, while still in high school, she 
underwent a rhinoplasty. Her parents, over-solicitous and 
over-indulgent toward their only child, believed that the 
beautifying effect of this operation would ensure a happy 
future for her. However, the young girl soon became very 
nervous, irascible, and unable to concentrate on her studies. 
She left school and was determined to get married quickly. 
There were intermittent depressions during which she threat- 
ened to commit suicide. Her first marriage ended in annul- 
ment; not because of her vaginismus alone, but also because 
very soon after the wedding she had begun to manifest 
violent ideas of jealousy which made the marital situation 
untenable. At the time of her referral for psychoanalysis, 
this same or an even more intense jealousy was threatening 
to destroy her second marriage. 

The example just cited is a particularly instructive one, 
because it shows how parents frequently yield: to a child’s 
demand to be made more beautiful, without realizing that 
there are deeper psychological reasons which determine such 
eagerness for an operation. In fact the parents, especially 
an over-protective or over-ambitious mother, often actually 
impose or seek to impose the operation upon the child. That 
this may reffect a deep aggressiveness disguised as parental 
solicitude, can be seen from the following case: 

A patient in analysis, a woman of forty whese first mar- 
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riage had been unsuccessful — due, mainly, to her total 
frigidity — and whose second one was about to end in di- 
vorce, was determined to prepare her daughter for a succesful 
life. She believed a beautiful face to be one of the foremost 
prerequisites to ensure a woman’s happiness and success in 
marriage. The daughter, an attractive and intelligent girl, 
was in love with an eligible young man who wanted to marry 
her. Doubting the sincerity of the boy’s love for her daugh- 
ter, the patient insisted that the latter needed a nose opera- 
tion in order to become pleasing to men. The analysis re- 
vealed that underlying her over-solicitous attitude there 
was really an intense jealousy of her daughter as well as 
aggressiveness and hostility toward the girl’s father, her 
first husband, and that she projected the same hostility upon 
every man with whom the daughter associated. The results 
of this insight were dramatic: as soon as the patient became 
able to assume a more objective attitude, the idea of the 
operation was abandoned and the daughter got married. 
Another striking instance of solicitude hiding aggres- 
sion is thai of an intelligent and highly educated man of 
thirty-seven who prevailed upon his fiancee to undergo a 
rhinoplasty, only to break off the relationship immediately 
afterwards because he felt estranged by her changed appear- 
ance. This is a typical example of a man with strong latent 
homosexual tendencies, who is hostile toward women and, 
like the hero of Gogol’s story, afraid of marriage. His in- 
sistence upon the operation, a traumatizing and highly sadistic 
act toward the woman which at the same time provided 
the means of escape from a threatening situation, was also 
a perfect projection of castration fear. For the understand- 
ing of this case as well as of the degree of sadism involved, 
it is important to mention the fact that the woman was 
generally considered a very attractive and beautiful person. 
This situation is not only interesting from tle point of view 
of the hostility of men toward women, which was the prime 
motive for the operation, but it also sheds light upon the 
ease with which women very often accede to such demands 
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in order to please men. Love alone cannot account for this 
extreme submissiveness, unless there is a great degree of 
masochism present. : 

By contrast, it is all the more striking to observe that 
many women who do not have strongly masochistic disposi- 
tions refuse to make such sacrifices, no matter what their 
physical appearance may be. |If one thinks once more of 
the definition of the body-image, one must come to the con- 
elusion that its real meaning is: everybody carries within 
himself the image that he unconsciously wishes to carry. 
More than they think at times, men make of themselves what 
they will; and it is not always the beautiful person who is 
happy, the unattractive one who is miserable. This does not 
necessarily mean, however, that a person can always make 
himself Over as he would-wish. His facial complexion can be 
altered, his speech modulated, his features modified. Yet, 
as long as his psychic equipment remains the same as before, 
nothing essential has been changed; he is sti!l himself, the 
product of the intimate experiences of his infancy and youth 
—a personality that is unique. | 

A beautiful and touching story by Walter de la Mare, 
‘“A Nose’’, (5) illustrates a man’s inability to create a new 
personality to suit a newly acquired nose. The hero of this 
tale grows up in the belief that his nose is of wax. His 
whole life is oriented to this peculiar circumstance. He 
cannot sit in the sun or enjoy the warmth of a fire, lest his 
nose melt; he cannot have any friends, male or female, lest 
they inflict damage upon his tender organ. In his isolated 
and friendless life, his only means of communication and 
his only sources of excitement are books and solitary pas- 
times. Finally he is involved in an accident, as a result 
of which he discovers that what he has always thought of as 
wax is in fact a real, flesh-and-blood nose. His initial re- 
action is elation. Now, he feels, he can be a man like any 
other, need no longer shun society, can love and be loved. 
But it does not take long for depression to set in. He soon 
realizes that the nose of his youth was his own, that it was 
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himself: ‘‘For whatever his feelings towards his nose had 
been, it was as a nose of waz that he had all these years 
regarded it. As such he owed it his happy solitude, his 
hobbies, the serene tenour of his life — out of the glares 
and dust and heat of the bustling, giddy, world. Without 
his being aware of it, then, a deep affection had at least 
grown up in Sam for the very nose that might have been 
his ruin. He had been, indeed, his nose’s only friend. He 
had forgiven it everything. There was an understanding 
between them. They had been through storm and stress to- 
gether, and in the last few years had found a calm, if out- 
landish, haven. Poor Sam, for days together he desisted 
even from shaving. How face a nose that told him only of 
wasted grief and shame, of lost opportunities. And now, his 
trust and confidence in the one thing false having gone, 
doubts were beginning to arise in his mind regarding every- 
thing real.’’ 
~— As modern life becomes more tense, difficult and prob- 
lematical, men seek refuge in ever more radical and simple 
solutions. If a religious group is troublesome (or even if it 
is not troublesome), it is eliminated. If a chore is too burden- 
some, it is lightened. If an organ of the body offends, it is 
forcibly ‘‘re-modelled’’. That the organ is part of man’s 
personality seems of little importance. So much else of 
the personality is being violated that one additional violation 
hardly seems to merit consideration. 

Violence and uniformity are two main characteristics 
inherent in human life, and medical thinking is not un- 
affected by them. The violence predisposes men to look to 
surgical operations for a solution to their problems and for 
psychic relief — a sophisticated version, perhaps, of the 
self-mutilation practiced by primitive peoples. Another 
feature of primitivism, which is also a feature of our civiliza- 
tion, is the impulse to uniformity. The child cannot bear 
to be dressed differently from his playmates, and the adult 
cannot bear to look, think, or feel differently from his 
neighbors. Standards of beauty and desirability are fixed 
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by society, and few men and women have sufficient self- 
confidence to ignore them with impunity. There is a fashion 
in noses as there is in hemlines. I have been told by a young - 
student in a women’s college attended by a sizable number 
of upper-middle-class Jewish girls that it is not uncommon 
there to hear the remark: ‘‘she has an A nose’’, or ‘‘she 
has a B nose’’, the nose in each case being named after 
the surgeon who performed the rhinoplasty. And there is 
a continual shift of favor from one surgeon to another, de- 
pending upon the current vogue of one kind of nose as 
against another. 

It may not be amiss to mention in this connection that 
noses are not the only victims of this modern preoccupation 
with violence and uniformity. Names are similarly subject 
to rapid change, and for the same reason. Not a few people 
have attempted to meet their problems by altering both their 
names and their noses — two of the essential marks of identi- 
ty. There are some, however, who, depending on their 
psychological peculiarities, will readily alter the one and yet 
balk at changing the other. A well-known actress was offered 
a desirable part in a film under two conditions: that she 
change her name and that she undergo a plastic operation. 
She agreed to the operation, but not to the change of her 
name which meant more to her. 

The symptoms of profound psychological insecurity and 
anxiety are found in all men, in one degree or another. Rhino- 
plasty, like a change of name or even of residence, may help 
to alleviate the condition, and in a very mild case may even 
be a therapeutic adjuvant. It is by no means the intention 
here to deny this indisputable utility of rhinoplasty. But 
to regard it as a psychological panacea is a naive fallacy. 


- Men do not come into this world fully grown. They 


‘come into it as helpless infants and have to survive a perilous 


childhood before attaining what sometimes proves a more 
perilous adulthood. Not even the fine art of the surgeon 
can alter this basic fact of life. Unless the surgeon can pro- 
vide his patient with a new childhood as well as a new nose, 
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he cannot effect a fundamental reconstruction of the patient’s 
psyche. Therefore, in Gogol’s story the wise man is the 
surgeon who refuses to restore the nose to Kovalev’s face, 
insisting that he would be no better off for it, that nature 
should take its course, and that ‘‘even without a nose, you 
will be as healthy as if you had one’’. For whoever credits 
the nose with more importance than the character and person- 
ality structure of the person as a whole, is in danger of making 
of the nose what Kovalev made of it in the story: an inde. 
pendent personage, of higher rank than the person himself. 


1165 Park Ave. 
New York 28, N.Y. 
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Hugh Walpole and Henry James: 
The Fantasy of the 
‘Killer and the Slain’ 


by 
Leon Edel 


The Problem 


| how starting point for this inquiry is a dedication. The 
last novel written by Hugh Walpole (1884-1941) was 
entitled by him The Killer and the Slain and when it was 
published in England a year after his death it bore the in- 
scription: ‘‘This macabre is dedicated in loving memory 
and humble admiration to the great author of The Turning 
of the Screw.’’ The American edition published at the same 
time contained an edited version of these words: ‘‘ Dedicated 
in Loving Memory and Humble Admiration to the Author 
of The Turn of the Screw.’’ The English dedication follows 
that which Walpole himself attached to the original manu- 
seript. 

On the face of it there would appear to be no problem. 
Hugh Walpole, having written what he called a ‘‘macabre,”’ 
was paying tribute to the author of another, a celebrated 
macabre or ghostly tale, and thereby honoring the memory 
of Henry James, the American novelist, whose friendship 
he had enjoyed during his apprentice years in London. Dedi- 
cations, however, do reveal certain things. They originate 
in a relationship between two or more persons; they reflect 
certain wishes, states of mind, intentions on the part of the 
dedicator. The choice of Henry James, in this instance, has 
some significance; the form of the dedication, particularly 
in its original, unrevised state, is both curious and suggestive. 
One is struck immediately by the fact that James is not 
mentioned by name. He is being honored as the author of 
a specific work, and in the process Walpole misnames the 
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work, speaking of turning of the screw instead of ‘‘the turn”. 

A second thought occurs: why did Walpole wait until 
June 1941 to dedicate a book to Henry James who died in 
1916? He had written macabres before and he had ample 
opportunity during the lifetime of James to dedicate other 
novels to him. But the young Hugh Walpole stood in great 
awe of the Master, and the Master, moreover, was critical, 
A writer might justifiably hesitate to offer a work for which 
the recipient might have scant praise. Walpole was either 
afraid to dedicate a work to James during the novelist’s life- 
time, or quite simply disinclined to do so for reasons not 
apparent to us, or may even have been requested by James 
not to do so. He did, however, include a portrait of James 
in his early novel Fortitude. Its novelist character, Henry 
Galleon, talks and acts like James, and he later revived the 
character in his short story ‘‘Mr. Oddy.’’ In 1932 Walpole 
put together a few reminiscential sketches under the title 
The Apple Trees, and one of them is devoted to rather casual 
—and careless—recollections of his novelist friend. This 
book he inscribed ‘‘For Henry James/ As He Knows/ With 
Love.’’ The tribute was intimate and quasi-private since 
the volume was printed in a limited edition of only 500 
copies. The dedication of The Killer and the Slain was a 
much more public matter. Yet it, on the other hand, recalls 
not the author but a specific tale. 

The tribute appears thus to be dictated by the content 
of the Walpole novel and by some association in the mind of 
the novelist, linking his story with that of the Master. Death 
prevented Walpole from completing other books and from 
further dedications. The fate that terminated his life made 
this dedication an ultimate and belated offering to his mentor 
of his early years. 

The Killer and the Slain bears the subtitle ‘‘A Strange 
Story.’’ Our first task, in an effort to illuminate the dedi- 
cation, is to examine the substance of the Walpole novel. 
Strange Story’’ 

In The Killer and the Slain we are given the first person 
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narrative of a sensitive young man raised in a small English 
seaside town, the son of the local antiquarian. He dislikes 
his obese and devoted father and is devoted to his mcther. 
His name is John Ozias Talbot. He is described in great 
detail by Walpole as a youth with an artistic temperament, 
effeminate in build and outlook, afraid of the world, afraid 
of his playmates, shy at school, bookish, of a literary turn 
of mind, fearful of strong language and strong drink, cer- 
tainly not a ‘‘man’s man’’ — and for that matter scarcely 
a woman’s either. At school Talbot encounters a classmate 
who is the exact opposite of himself. James Oliphant Tun- 
stall — he has the same initials as Talbot — is a robust, 
coarse, athletic individual, with skill in drawing (mainly 
bawdy pictures) and an eye for girls. Tunstall seeks Tal- 
bot’s friendship yet treats him with condescension and hostili- 
ty. In one instance, noting his reticence among his fellows 
while they are swimming, he tears off his bathing trunks 
thereby exposing him to ridicule and shame. Talbot hates 
Tunstall, but is also fascinated by him. He considers him 
to be his enemy. Tunstall regards himself as Talbot’s friend 
and even his alter ego. ‘‘I’m the other side of yourself, the 
side you’re not very proud of.’’ he says. 

They go their separate ways after leaving school. Talbot 
succeeds to his father’s antique shop, writes a minor and 
unsuccessful novel, marries a young woman, who accepts 
him while telling him candidly she does not love him. The 
marriage speedily deteriorates; Talbot leads a self-absorbed 
life, devoted to the writing of books as anaemic as himself 
while his wife takes over the management of the antique 
shop and, so to speak, becomes the ‘‘man’’ of the family. 

Curiously enough the virile Tunstall turns up on the 
very day that Talbot is receiving proof at least of his intrinsic 
virility — the day of the birth of his son. An artist of sorts, 
older, heavier, dissipated, Tunstall has married a simple 
woman of some wealth and now comes to live in the same 
town, in a cottage near the sea. He spends much of his 
time carousing; he has a semi-publie affair with a fleshy 
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blonde and consorts with the town’s disreputable characters. 
He tries repeatedly to tempt Talbot into his way of life 
seeking to make him display masculinity even as he hag 
forced him to display his body in the presence of his sehool. 
mates. He constantly reminds him that they complement, 
and have an affinity for one another, a view which Talbot 
vehemently rejects. 

Walpole, who clearly sides with Talbot (and in making 
him a writer to a degree seems to be identifying himself 
with him) makes a special point of giving Tunstall strong 
masculine qualities — he describes him as big and hairy, 
a gross, heavy, physical person compared with the hairless, 
thin-skinned, wispy, temperate, Talbot. Tunstall boasts 
constantly of his sexual prowess and details his conquests 
minutely to the disgusted Talbot. Then Tunstall begins 
to show an interest in Talbot’s wife. Talbot finds himself 
in serious conflict particularly since she clearly is attracted 
to his former schoolmate. Mounting tension and anxiety in 
Talbot, arising from his love-hate of Tunstall, his acute 
jealousy and the sense of his own inadequacy in his relations 
with his wife (compared with Tunstall’s free and easy ways 
with all women) lead him one night to a desperate act. He 
knows that at a given hour Tunstall will be on a cliffside 
waiting for a signal light to appear in the house of his mis- 
tress. He carefully establishes an alibi, waits for Tunstall 
and pushes him over the cliff into the sea. 

Talbot returns to his home in a state of excitement and 
elation. Suddenly he feels strong and masculine. For the 
first time since his marriage he is able, that night, to assert 
himself as a man; from that moment a metamorphosis takes 
place. He begins to put on weight; hair grows on his body; 
hitherto a teetotaller he now takes to drink ; Tunstall’s friends 
become his friends. In due course he is making love to the 
fleshy blonde and waiting, like Tunstall, on the cliffside 
for the signal light that ushers in their nights together. Tun- 
stall’s dog accepts him as a substitute for his former master. 
After the body is found and a verdict of accidental death 
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rendered, Tunstall’s widow, Leila, gives Talbot the slain man’s 
ring, Which the Killer puts on — a symbolic act of marriage 
to the widow. It becomes imbedded in his now fleshy finger 
as if it has returned to its rightful hand. The Killer has 
become the Slain. 

John Ozias Talbot had always been attracted to the wife 
of James Oliphant Tunstall. Now he feels himself forcibly 
drawn to her, but not as to an adult woman he might love 
and possess. (has he not in every other way stepped into Tun- 
stall’s shoes?) He assigns to her instead a mother-like role. 
She, on her side, also thinks of loving him as ‘‘a mother, a 
sister.”’ When she goes to London to stay with relatives 
Talbot feels a compelling need to follow her but not to fulfill 
his new role as Tunstall. In his feelings toward her he is 
still Talbot: ‘‘she would lay her hand on my forehead.’’ 
Face to face with this mother-figure he is overcome by his 
first feeling of guilt. Like an erring son his gives way to 
tears for his dead friend. In leaving he kisses Leila — on 
the forehead. He has become the man he killed, but he is 
not the husband of his widow. 

However he now rejects his own wife who has shown in- 
ereasing love for him as he has acquired increasingly Tun- 
stall’s masculinity. He loses interest in her as he becomes 
the profligate creature he once hated. He even begins to 
draw instead of write. He feels himself possessed by the 
sinister, and to him Evil, personality of James Oliphant 
Tunstall. He also begins to see in Leila’s brother, Richard 
(Tunstall’s brother-in-law) who is a modest, reticent in- 
dividual, the image of his former self. This leads him to 
fear that Richard will destroy him even as he destroyed Tun- 
stall. He decides accordingly that he must destroy Richard. 
This amounts, in effect, to a desire, now, to destroy himself. 

Tunstall, in pursuit of his former self thus attached 
to the image of the innocent Richard, now lives out the same 
nightmare of conflict that Jekyll did when he sought to 
conquer Hyde. He turns up finally in Leila’s London home 
determined to shoot Richard; but in her presence, in a vivid 
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scene in which she attempts to still his restless and viol 
spirit, he is overcome again by feelings of guilt and abruptly 
turns the weapon on himself. He achieves the self-destry 
tion he has sought: Tunstall-Talbot dies and in death » 
sumes his original shape. ‘‘There was lying there . . . th 
old John, the face thin and drawn, the eyes staring with, 
peaceful happiness. . .’’ The Killer had become the Slaiy. 
the Slain had now killed the Killer. 


The Fantasy and the Macabre 


This is the story Walpole dreamed, the fantasy 
created — Ais day-dream or day-nightmare. It sprang full. 
blown from his consciousness and his experience. Let us noy 
examine its inner meaning. He gives us first a man of strongly 
feminine qualities, attached to his mother, loathing his 
father (‘‘an obese and sweaty man’’) and marrying a woma 
whom he regards and treats not as a wife but as a younge 
mother. In effect, John Ozias Talbot has so identified him. 
self with his mother that he cannot assert himself as a man. 
He shrinks from the normal male responsibilities of our social 
order; he allows his wife to take over the management of 
the shop; he exercises little paternal authority over his son; 
he withdraws from his fellow-men and lives in the world of 
his mind. 

The novelist then projects the antithetical figure, an 
individual who is to be the Mr. Hyde to Talbot-Jekyll. He 
endows him with robust qualities and a rugged physique, but 
they are, in reality, an adolescent’s concept of masculinity — 
for Tunstall’s manliness consists of addiction to the classical 
vices attributed to the male, drinking, cursing, women — 
accompanied by aggressive swagger and boast of masculine 
prowess. Manliness here is equated with vice and with Evil. 
Yet Tunstall is not a figure of unmitigated Evil. There is 
a very considerable difference between Jekyll-Hyde and Tal- 
bot-Tunstall. Stevenson envisaged Jekyll as a ‘‘complete” 
man and Hyde is his evil side. Neither Talbot nor Tunstall 
can be said to be complete; even if merged into one we would 
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have a strangely incomplete individual: a compound of the 
passive feminine and the exaggerated masculine, the mas- 
culinity consisting of the pool-room or bar-room type of - 
swagger which adolescent boys, learning to smoke and dis- 
covering sex, conceive to be manliness. 

If we follow closely the thoughts and fantasies of Talbot 
(remembering always that they are projected from the mind 
and experience of Walpole) we discover that his hatred for 
his father is also his hatred for Tunstall; he recoils physically 
from both; he can accept the affection of neither. It is only 
when he has done away with Tunstall that he is able to be 
virile and this by acquiring the physical characteristics and 
mental traits he abhorred in the figure he annihilated. He 
is Tunstall in every respect but one: he cannot sleep with 
Tunstall’s widow, for Leila is too clearly identified with the 
mother image. He cannot therefore complete the pattern 
of Oedipus. And yet he does. So compelling is the drive 
that by a simple displacement he obtains that final gratifi- 
eation. He shares instead his ‘‘father’s’’ adulterous bed. The 
blonde Bella is a satisfactory substitute for the mother. 

And now the pattern of guilt develops. Like Oedipus, 
Talbot must now punish himself. Significantly enough self- 
punishment manifests itself not for the murder he has com- 
mitted but as fear for the annihilation of his acquired mas- 
eulinity, which he has won at such a price. He has identified 
masculinity with destructive and Evil forces; he has asserted 
his manhood by an act of aggression; he is now caught in a 
sharp conflict between his deficient manhood and his over- 
compensation for the lack of it. He imagines ‘the helpless 
Richard as that part of himself which aspired to be Tunstall ; 
and he is reduced to a state of panic that Richard will re- 
enact Talbot and deprive him of his masculinity and his life. 
He must plan a second murder. But to destroy Richard 
means the destruction of Talbot, for Richard is really himself 
as he was and as he wants to be. The only answer is again 
the original solution: to destroy the masculine Talbot-Tun- 
stall. In death only can he be his old passive feminine self; 
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and so the body of Talbot-Tunstall becomes again Talbot. 

Hugh Walpole has thus set down a curious and ingenious 
fantasy of a personality in conflict: more than that, a person- 
ality with a strongly homosexual component — the effeminate 
Talbot who cannot completely accept his weakness and as- 
pires to the manliness he thinks he sees in Tunstall, and the 
ultra-masculine type who represents Evil. The protagonist 
first does away with his over-masculine counterpart and then, 
achieving masculinity, must kill himself. In other words he 
ean neither accept himself as the weakling Talbot nor as the 
**strong’’ Tunstall and he cannot integrate the two. One 
part of the divided self destroys the other. 


Little Miles and Peter Quint 


The story of The Turn of the Screw is well-known — 
the governess, the country house with its crenelated tower, 
the children Miles and Flora, the ghosts of Peter Quint and 
Miss Jessel, seen exclusively by the governess but believed 
by her to be balefully haunting the children. It is clear 
that the Jamesian tale, at least on the surface, has little in 
common with Hugh Walpole’s novel, except genre. James’s 
elaborate devices, moreover — the story within the story, the 
personality of Douglas, the reading of the manuscript written 
by the governess — create an illusion of a tale twice-removed 
from James himself. The machinery, and the art, of the 
Jamesian tale is rich and complex; the first-person Walpole 
story seems primitive by comparison, a tale told directly by 
author to reader through Talbot. 

It is only on closer examination that we discover impor- 
tant elements in the Jamesian tale related to The Killer and 
the Slain. Instead of the feminine man we have a female, 
the governess, who is in conflict, and the conflict is attached 
to the figure of little Miles, representing innocence and mas- 
eulinity in the bud, so to speak, and the ghost of Peter Quint, 
representing Evil masculinity analagous to the Tunstall fig- 
ure. Little Miles asserts his young masculinity; he has told 
the governess that he wants to go back to school and to be 
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with other boys, for at Bly he has only the company of his 
sister, the governess and Mrs. Grose. ‘‘You know, my dear,’’ 


he says to the governess in that characteristic idom with - 


which James endows him, ‘‘that for a fellow to be with a 
lady always — ”’ and again ‘‘after all, I’m a fellow, don’t 
you see.’’ The idea terrifies the governess, a figure freshly- 
emerged from a Hampshire vicarage, so cloistered that she 
has never read a novel or seen a play. She day-dreams con- 
stantly of the masculine figure in Harley Street, the man 
who gave her her position. She even fantasies herself as 
married to little Miles! After Flora is taken to London by 
Mrs. Grose, she relishes being alone at Bly with the boy and 
day-dreams that they are newly-weds. ‘‘We continued silent 
while the maid was with us — as silent, it whimsically oc- 
curred to me, as some young couple who, on their wedding 
journey, at the inn, feel shy in the presence of the waiter.’’ 
Little Miles completes the picture unwittingly. He turns 
to her and says ‘‘ Well — so we’re alone.’’ 

There ensues the horrible final scene: the governess 
struggles to free little Miles from the image of the man she 
thinks has possessed him, from Peter Quint (whose very name 
suggests bisexuality) even as Leila struggles to free Talbot 
possessed by Tunstall. In both cases a mother figure (for 
the governess in the complex Jamesian story is that as well) 
stands between the desire for masculinity of the struggling 
protagonist and his attainment of it. In both cases masculini- 
ty, in the form of Tunstall or Peter Quint is Evil, and in 
each story, purged of Evil — denied masculinity — the male 
figure dies and the mother figure is left in possession of the 
seene. 

Was Walpole aware of the extent to which his story 
paralleled the climax of The Turn of the Screw? and was 
this the reason for the dedication? Or is there a deeper 
parallel buried in the experience of the writer? 


Master and Apprentice 


Hugh Walpole met Henry James in 1908 shortly aiter 
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the young writer came to London to make his way in the 
literary world. James was beginning, at that time, to expe- 
rience the acute depression and illness that followed the fail- 
ure of the New York Edition to find a wide public. Young 
Walpole wrote to him, spoke in admiration of his work and 
was admitted promptly to that group of young writers that 
had gathered round the Master. Shortly after the two met, 
James wrote to Arthur Christopher Benson that he had been 
touched by ‘‘Walpole’s beautiful candor of appreciation of 
my ‘feeble efforts’ ete. I feel for him the tenderest sympathy 
and an absolute affection.’’ It was an affection James main- 
tained to the end. He could not admire Walpole’s early 
novels but for the young man personally, he retained an at- 
tachment to which he testified by leaving him a token gift 
of money in his will, an act of generosity accorded only to 
two other friends, the equally young and sympathetic (and 
non-literary) Jocelyn Persse and his friend of many years, 
Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 

The friendship with Hugh Walpole was one of a long 
line of literary intimacies formed by James with young ad- 
mirers of his work. In his stories of writers it will be re- 
called that there hovers always in the foreground of the 
famous man of letters the curious devoted youth, the com- 
plete acolyte. Sometimes, as in ‘‘The Middle Years’’, he is 
a loyal reader; sometimes, as in ‘‘The Death of the Lion,”’ 
he is a youth who becomes by accident the guardian and de- 
fender of the great genius; sometimes, as in ‘‘The Figure in 
the Carpet,’’ he is the inquisitive and enraptured young 
critic. In James’s life we find many such men, among them 
Wolcott Balestier, prematurely dead; Persse, who supplied 
James regularly with gossip of the London world after the 
novelist had withdrawn from it to Rye; Hugh Walpole, 
Perey Lubbock, Gaillard Lapsley, Logan Pearsall Smith and 
at the very end Rupert Brooke. His attitude toward them 
was, invariably, appreciative, affectionate, fatherly. He 
lavished gifts on them, wrote to them with the endearing 
affection of an extravagant and doting parent, basked in 
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the warmth of their flattery and praise — a representative 
of the older generation seeking and obtaining the approval 
of the younger. In that group Walpole had his special rank 
and place, for James pigeon-holed his friends and each friend- " 
ship was practised according to its own code and ritual. 
The young man on his side wrote to the novelist as apprentice 
to master and sometimes as son to father. On at least one 
occasion he signed himself ‘‘ Your loving fils.’’ In these ex- 
changes there was, on the part of James, a display of high 
spirits, a fireworks display of his characteristic euphemisms 
mingled with coyness, irony, wit, the whole constituting an 
outpouring of affection from an old man to a young admirer. 

I start therefore with an assumption, based on the dedi- 
eation, that in writing The Killer and the Slain at the begin- 
ning of the Second World War, some 30 years after James's 
death, Walpole’s memory, and with it the emotions which are 
part of memory, harked back to that time and that old 
relationship which reached its height and culmination during 
the First World War. It is not entirely an assumption. A 
few months after the outbreak of the new war Sir Hugh 
wrote a brief reminiscence of James, published in the Feb- 
ruary 1940 issue of Horizon, the second paragraph of which 
shows the extent to which his mind went back in a straight 
line to the older time: ‘‘ . . . what wars can do to extend 
horizons! James died in the middle of the 1914-1918 War 
and now in the 1939-? War he seems a mythical figure, like 
one of the Blake presences in The Book of Job.’’ Significant- 
ly The Killer and the Slain is begun shortly thereafter, al- 
though the theme has been in his notebook .for almost a 
decade. In September 1937 he wrote in his notebook the 
theme ‘‘has obsessed me, as no idea for a book ever has be- 
fore’’ for ‘‘three years and more.’’ He added ‘‘It will un- 
doubtedly write itself and should be my best Macabre and 
one of the best ever if it comes out right .. .”’ 

The First World War had been a troubled time for 
Hugh Walpole. He was thrown into a deep conflict by it; 
he was not certain what course he should follow and finally 
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he saw service with a medical corps on the Russian front 
and in the Carpathians. At that time Walpole was a writer 
taking his first steps with a reputation to make. James en- 
couraged him, but was also a trifle condescending. He wrote 
of Walpole’s early work that it was ‘“‘juvenility reacting in 
the presence of everything.’’ Since Walpole was by then 
30 he must have winced at the word ‘‘juvenility.’’ James 
also said that it reflected a ‘‘primitive predicament’’ and 
that it was ‘‘more or less virgin snow’’ upon which he looked 
forward to ‘‘the imprint of a process.’’ To have one’s work, 
however youthful, thus elaborately characterized by the man 
whose appreciation is sought above all, can be both flattering 
and extremely painful. James on his side was carrying out 
one of his characteristically evasive tactics; unable to say 
anything in praise of the work, not wishing to hurt, he praised 
the personality instead. But it did hurt. 

In his 1940 reminiscence Walpole remembered that he 
was welcomed by James’s friends ‘‘because of my vitality. 
They all hoped that in time I might mature and learn some 
taste, discretion, wisdom. What they most of them lacked 
was this same physical vitality. If only I might combine it 
with a few brains! they murmured.’’ He is stressing the 
qualities with which he endowed Tunstall, and by the same 
token seeing the others as Talbots. In doing this, he was 
identifying himself with James who was, for Walpole, a 
strong, creative figure, productive and fertile. Walpole, 
proud of what he deemed to be his own vitality, at the same 
time felt himself the immature and weak aspirant to ‘‘taste, 
discretion, wisdom.’’ He could thus, in writing The Killer 
and the Slain, consciously or unconsciously (I suspect largely 
unconsciously) put some of his feelings about James into 
the super-masculine character to whom he gave the name of 
James ——James Oliphant Tunstall. 

The choice by Walpole of the name James may be a clue. 
Perhaps more significant is his decision to use a name begin- 
ning with ‘‘J’’ for both Talbot and Tunstall. John and 
James are common enough names; and yet from an almost 
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infinite number of possibilities, he selects the initial (since 
he needs common initials for both men) that will yield him 
James in the naming of the Tunstall character. However, 
for the sake of argument, we will for the moment yield to 
the skeptic who could point out with validity that John and 
James would occur to any writer in a like circumstance, two 
of the commonest names in the Anglo-Saxon (and for that 
matter Latin) world. Nevertheless the name James in Wal- 
pole’s mind would have strong emotional associations with 
the novelist — with the strongest and most influential friend- 
ship of Walpole’s young manhood. Let us then see whether 
the name Oliphant, that curious middle name, as curious as 
the name Tunstall, can yield us any clues. 

We think at once of Laurence Oliphant and Mrs. Oli- 
phant, both 19th century writers and note even more sig- 
nificantly that James’s recollections of Mrs. Oliphant were 
included by him in Notes on Novelists (1914) which contains 
also his patronizing comments on Hugh Walpole’s novels. 
But the name leads us in a very straight line to letters written 
by James to Walpole* early in their friendship. Here, as we 
read, we are suddenly confronted by one of James’s charac- 
teristic flourishes: he begins one letter with an allusion to 
himself as ‘‘poor ponderous superannuated,’’ and follows 
this in a second (of October 1909) with a direct allusion to 
himself as a jungle beast — ‘‘ Beautiful and admirable of you 
to have threshed through the tropic jungle of your 30 waiting 
letters to get at this elephant — who accordingly winds round 
you, in a structure of gratitude and affection all but fatal, 
his well-meaning old trunk. . .’’ 

Here is a striking image of an all-embracing ponderous 
old father, almost too possessive, clutching to him (in a grasp 
“all but fatal’’) his young son, waving his old trunk in a 
way to fix the image permanently in Walpole’s mind. But 
James did not leave it at that; there were repetitions which 


*Made available to the writer by Walpole’s biographer Mr. Rupert 
Hart-Davis. 
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could only make the impression indelible. A few days later 
he recalls himself as ‘‘the faithful elephant.’’ Two weeks 
later “‘your old elephant.’ Two weeks later again ‘‘your 
poor old ponderous Elephant.’’ 

Now the choice of the name James for Tunstall is shown 
to have singular relevance. For the older Sir Hugh Walpole 
has dredged out of the young Hugh Walpole’s consciousness 
James Oliphant — or James the Old Elephant — a port- 
manteau name that would have delighted the author of 
Finnegans Wake. And proof exists that the elephant image 
was unforgettably planted in Walpole’s mind — that image 
of the novelist as stout, stocky, ponderous, obese, a figure 
bloated by ill-health and age. In 1915 H. G. Wells, in an 
ill-tempered satire entitled Boon, held James up to ridicule 
and alluded to him as ‘‘a magnificent but painful hippopot- 
amus resolved at any cost, even at the cost of its dignity, upon 
picking up a pea. ..’’ Walpole, in the reminiscence dedi- 
cated to James in 1932, sixteen years after the novelist’s 
death, mentions this image without quoting Wells. But he 


commits a significant zoological blunder. ‘‘The majority of 
eritics,’’ wrote Walpole, ‘‘thought that his Prefaces were a 
sheer waste of time, the Elephant pursuing the pea.’’ Thus 
the Wellsian hippopotamus, in Walpole’s mind, is transmuted 
into the Elephant. 

Elsewhere also Walpole evoked this gross — and aggres- 
sive — picture of the novelist who had been to a degree his 
mentor: ‘‘A quite legendary figure, a sort of stuffed wax- 
work from whose mouth a stream of colored sentences, like 
winding rolls of green and pink paper, are for ever issu- 
ing...’ The old Henry James, appearing to Walpole 
heavy, elephantine, bloated (a waxwork!) must have filled 
him at times with a kind of loathing akin to Talbot’s allusions 
to his father’s sweaty obesity. 

It may be pressing our speculation too far to suggest 
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that the last name, Tunstall,* has associational overtones of 


furnserew — but the ‘‘t’’ and the ‘‘s’’ are in it and we know 
today how words can change shape and meaning in fantasy 
and dream. We could carry the speculation further, since 
tun is a vat or cask, thus again large, bulky, elephantine, 
and we could quote Shakespeare, ‘‘A fat old man; a Tunne 
of man.’” We could see in the stall an animal association, 
astall in a stable where an elephant might be tethered. We 
might equally note the suggestion of Talbot’s middle name, 
Ozias, which calls to mind ‘‘Ozymandias’’ — with the mas- 
euline part of the word (man) cut out; Talbot is indeed one 
for whom ‘‘the lone and level sands stretch far away.’’ It is 
tempting to note also that the name Talbot and Walpole have 
much in common, a congruity of syllable and sound, -albo 
and -alpo! 

There are other elements in the novel which indicate 
that Henry James was in Walpole’s mind as he wrote it. The 
setting is a seaside town, much like Rye, where James was 
thoroughly established when Walpole met him. We find the 
phrase ‘‘turning of the screw’’ used at one point in the nar- 
rative as in the dedication. But these are small matters. 
More significant is a passage of Talbot’s aggressive fantasy 
in London: ‘‘your grand St. James’s Theatre where Sir 
George Alexander of the crooked smile and creased pants 
once had his famous first nights and Oscar Wilde received 
his grand bouquet of cabbages.’’ The choice of the St. James’s 
theatre was more than an additional invoking of the name 
of the Master. Walpole’s hero could have speculated on 
Henry Irving’s successes or the productions of Beerbohm 
Tree, or those of the Court Theatre of Walpole’s own day. 
Instead he puts into the mind of Talbot the very theatre 
and actor-manager who was identified with the booing of 
James’s play Guy Domville in 1895. That the incident im- 


‘Walpole, an intense admirer of Sir Walter Scott, probably derived 
the name from the memory of Marmion’s Brian Tunstall — “stainless 
Tunstall.” 
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pressed him — for it was a night of discomfiture and torture 
for James — may be seen in the fact that he alluded to jt 
in both of his reminiscences of the novelist, even though it 
occurred thirteen years before he met him. 

The play that sueceeded Guy Domville at the St. James's, 
was Oscar Wilde’s Importance of Being Earnest which aly 
collapsed a few weeks later under the impact of Wilde’s trial 
for homosexuality. Henry James did not see the Wilde play 
during its first run. But when it was revived in September 
1909, again at the St. James’s, the novelist invited his young 
friend to dine with him and then took him to the play. Wal- 
pole recalled ‘the evening in his reminiscences and testified 
that James considered the Wilde play ‘‘miserable trash.” 

Under these circumstances it is easy to understand why 
Talbot-Tunstall recalls it as well. 


Fathers and Sons 


In the light of these links in a chain of subjective evi- 
dence we can now summarize our findings: 

The writing of The Killer and the Slain coincided with 
the new war and was evoked for the 57-year-old Walpole by 
the intense memories and emotions of the first war which 
had been such a disturbing period in his life and during which 
Henry James died. Walpole saw in James the great writer 
he wanted to be and he identified him as a father-surrogate. 
For this image Walpole had feelings of admiration, warmth, 
affection, and at the same time there were (probably sup- 
pressed) feelings of resentment and hate. They may have 
arisen in part from Walpole’s emotional dependence on 
James who tended, in his elaborate manner, to reject his 
(Walpole’s) work. This meant, to the young man, a rejee- 
tion of himself. James represented strength and creativity 
to Walpole and the aspirant was fascinated by him in the 
same way that Tunstall fascinates Talbot. But he also feared 
him and at various times must have had aggressive fantasies 
against him. These were converted into the classical de- 
struction of the father-image in the novel. Only by de- 
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sroying this image could he feel himself supremely creative, 
potent, masculine. However, he identified masculinity with 
Evil. He accordingly adumbrates not a normally active mas- 
euline character, but one whose manliness is exaggerated 
and vicious. 

Writing this in the form of a terror story (and with 
James in his mind, The Turn of the Screw was as well) he 
dedicates it to the memory of his long-dead friend who had 
written a classic story in which a young and sensitive boy is 
believed by a governess to be attracted to, and possessed by, 
an Evil masculine figure. Leila, the mother-figure in The 
Killer and the Slain conquers the evil masculinity and ends 
up with the body of Talbot on her hands even as the govern- 
ess in The Turn of the Screw is left with the body of little 
Miles, dispossessed (so the governess believes) of the baleful 
and vicious Peter Quint. 

In the dedication Walpole puts himself, under the guise 
of an act of homage, on a level with the Master. Talbot- 
Walpole kills James-Old-Elephant-Turnscrew and then is able 
tobe James. Killer becomes Slain. The ‘‘father’’ is removed 
in aggression during the second world war by the ‘‘son’’ who 
lost him through death during the first world war. But then 
the guilt must be expiated. Coincidentally Walpole died 
four months after completing this story. Those who knew 
him said that the war seemed to have sapped his will to live. 

At his death he had completed the Oedipal fantasy, his 
last novel, the projection of long-buried aggressions, revived 
violently by world events. The book completed, he could 
act out the fantasy. He dedicates it to the man he has slain. 
But it was also, by that very act, dedicated to the man he 
imagined he had become. In dedicating the novel to the 
author of The Turn of the Screw, Sir Hugh Walpole was 
thus, in a sense, dedicating it to himself. 

Postscript 

When I had written out the above I sent it (on April 
5, 1950) to Mr. Rupert Hart-Davis, Walpole’s biographer 
who originally set me the problem. He sent me by return, 
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(on April 17) the following dates and extracts from Hugh 

Walpole’s diary : 

30 June 1940 Began The Killer and the Slain. 

13 July 11,000 words sent to the typist. 

Sept. 1940 “It may be awfully good. I can’t tell till I come tp 
the hard part, which is the second half. Meanwhile 
what a lot of nastiness and pity for my own nasti- 
ness, I have in me! It‘s all coming out in this work.” 


25 Oct. 1940 Read James’s [Notes of a] Son and Brother. Very 
happy. 
Dec. 1940 “The Killer most exciting to do. It’s exactly like 


automatic writing. A very odd book that nobody 
will like ... all these months of fear, uncertainty, 
restlessness are behind it.” 

7 Jan. 1941 Book finished. “This book I had to write. In all 
my long literary life I have never known anything 
so like automatic writing. I simply put down what 
I had to put down. This doesn’t mean of course 
that it is good. But technically at least it is, I 
think, the best of my macabre. Very difficult, but 
the difficulties, I fancy, are not evident. 


12 May 1941 He read through the typescript and decided that it 
was “certainly a nasty book.” 
1 June 1941 Hugh died. 


These dates and entries complete the picture. They 
show that Walpole identified himself with Talbot (‘‘what a 
lot of nastiness and pity for my own nastiness, I have in me! 
It’s all coming out in this work.’’) More important still they 
show the compulsive character of the writing: ‘‘This book 
I had to write.’’ He doesn’t know why. He calls it ‘‘auto- 
matic’’ writing. It is, in a word, a fantasy written at high 
speed, a day-nightmare compounded out of the years of his 
life, the old and the new (‘‘ ... all these months of fear, 
uncertainty, restlessness are behind it.’’) The new set off 
a chain of old feeling that crystallizes in macabre day-dream. 
But perhaps the most significant revelation is in the entry of 
Oct. 25. He is re-reading Henry James’s Notes of a Son and 
Brother — which was James’s last book published in 1914 
and which contains many pages devoted to Henry’s relations 
with his father. Hugh Walpole’s re-reading of this work 
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(out of all of James’s writings) at this moment shows the 
extent to which his old friend was in his mind as he was writ- 
ing his macabre. He was there on both a conscious and an 
unconscious level. Walpole is made very happy by his re- 
newed acquaintance with the Master. It is easy to imagine 
how much of the old time he would recover simply by taking 
up the book, observing its size, shape, color, perhaps James’s 
inscription, above all recovering the magic of James’s words. 
It is significant that he picked it up at this moment; it is even 
more significant that he read it and derived happiness from 
it at a time when he was writing the book of himself. He 
must have felt almost as if he had written Notes of a Son, for 
he too was writing his ‘‘notes’’ — of a rather aggressive son. 

He dedicated it in ‘‘loving memory”’ and ‘‘humble ad- 
miration’’ to the recovered father figure and by the same 
token closed the book of his life. 


144-20 Village Road 
Jamaica 2, New York 
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Relationships Between Form and 
Feeling in the Art of Picasso 


by 
Maurice J. Rosenthal, M.D. 


I. THESIS AND PRELIMINARY EVIDENCE 


ICASSO’S art has certainly underlined what we should 
have known previously: art is not a simple reproduction 
of sensation. It is an expressive activity in which the total 
personality participates. We shall advance the hypothesis 
that many aspects of Picasso’s art can be understood as 
attempts to overcome his feeling of solitude. In particular, 
we shall assert that many of his principal stylistic innovations 
indicate an attempt to master the inherent anxiety of isola- 
tion by graphically modifying ego boundaries. This action 
would have as its deepest (although not necessarily its most 
important) goal the restoration of a state of primary nar- 
cissism. 

In so doing we are implying that personal problems of 
an artist may find representation on his canvas. We imply 
that this particular problem of Picasso’s, since it became 
incorporated into his work, must have contributed to the 
motivation which made him paint. But while we will find 
a great deal in the paintings which can be atrributed to the 
influence of this problem, and while we may speculate that 
it had great personal importance, we still do not know its 
weight as a factor among the many which caused him to be- 
come a painter.* Al we are justified in asserting, it seems 
to us, is that the painting could and did serve as a vehicle 
for the expression of certain problems (needs) of the artist. 
But why this particular vehicle was used from among the 


“To say that Picasso became a painter because of an identification with 
his father is to beg the issue. One would have to answer then why 
Picasso’s father had become one. 
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many potential ones available is still unknown. And this 
unknown factor it seems to us, is the crucial one for the issue 
of motivation. 

From this discussion it is obvious that we cannot solve 
the question of why Picasso became a great painter, nor will 
we have uncovered data which could serve as criteria for 
aesthetic judgments. We are reminded of a remark by Kahn- 
weiler about cubist painters in general: ‘‘Those who have 
already adopted cubism include talented as well as untalented 
artists; in cubism, too, they remain what they were. Those 
with talent create aesthetic products; those without it do not 
(1).’’ However, since this paper will be concerned with 
problems of form and style, it would seem that its subject 
matter must have relevance for aesthetic matters even though 
its precise applications here are not clear. 

Evidence in support of our thesis has not been taken 
from biographical data. Because the feeling of loneliness 
is one which has been experienced by everyone at some time 
or other, it would seem superfluous to get this sort of docu- 
mentation. Our evidence will be acquired from sources which 
are more decisive, including mainly the utility of the thesis 
in helping to explain many different features of Picasso’s 
paintings. 

One of the aspects of our times captured in much of 
modern art is the loneliness of modern man. Many critics 
have commented on this. The theme is shown clearly by 
artists like Dali and Chirico in their many pictures where 
tiny human figures are engulfed by vast expanses of space. 
That this theme is widespread and seems to exert a particular 
attraction for artists can be seen also in the fact that many 
of our best writers have been preoccupied with it. 

Thus T. 8S. Eliot’s ‘‘ Prufrock’’ and the metamorphic Hero 
of Wasteland are numbed by the realization of their inability 
to appease their loneliness in society. Joyce’s Bloom wanders 
through Dublin, meeting person after person and yet never 
quite daring or able to dispel the terrible inner solitude. 
Thomas Mann had been preoccupied almost constantly through 
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the many years of his literary career with the theme that 
loneliness is a consequence of the very nature of the artistic 
temperament. In one of his early short stories he wrote: 


The artist must be unhuman, extra-human; he must stand 
in a queer aloof relationship to our humanity; only so is he in 
a position, I ought to say only so would he be tempted, to repre- 
sent it, to present it, to portray it to good effect. This very gift 
of style, of form and expression, is nothing else than this cool 
and fastidious attitude toward humanity; you might say there 
has to be this impoverishment and devastation as a preliminary 
feeling (2). 


This list can be added to easily. These examples have 
been cited to lend support to the thesis that it is not unlikely 
that Picasso and Cezanne before him were much concerned 
with this same matter and that their artistic endeavors were 
accordingly affected. 

More convincing evidence for this hypothesis is to be 
found in a study of the human groupings painted by these 
masters. It is quickly apparent when one looks for this factor 
that the various people portrayed have, as a rule, little or 
no interest in one another. For one thing they are seldom 
depicted as even looking at one another. In Cezanne’s Card 
Players the group is held together by interest in cards. We 
will speak later of the ultimate development of his groups. 
In Picasso, too, with the exception of an occasional erotic 
theme, the figures in his groups are almost unrelated psycho- 
logically. Barr (3) makes this comment about his Family of 
Salttmbanques from the early circus period. However, it 
seems to be true for most of his other groups also. 


II. SOCIAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS 
OF LONELINESS 


‘*To create the illusion of the typical is the social role 
and peculiar end of art,’’ wrote Apollinaire (4). This may 
be an overstatement. But it is undeniable that art is some- 
how invariably an expression of the social situation in which 
it was produced. We have already seen that the great literary 
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spokesmen of our times have stressed the feeling of helpless 
loneliness from which modern man suffers. Since our thesis 
concerns the manifestations of this feeling in the art of 
Picasso it will be profitable to study the dynamics underlying 
this condition in both man and society. The paintings, we 
feel, offer graphic expressions of these dynamics. 

At the outset of this discussion we must make it clear 
that the kind of loneliness of which we speak is more complex 
than the notion ordinarily conjured up by the word. For us 
the afflicted person is aware of an unpleasant feeling of a 
sort, more or less intense. He may or may not also be aware 
of a feeling of isolation and estrangement from others, but 
in either event may not be able to connect the unpleasant 
feeling with this one. If, however, the person does grasp 
the connection he is compelled to take a hopeless view of the 
situation for he does not know how to break down the social 
barriers. He can then see, as did Prufrock, that merely 
mingling in society cannot dissipate the melancholy. There 
exists, then, no one in the whole world who ean fill the void 
for him, who can appease the yearning. And even such a 
courageous realist knows that he cannot long endure to con- 
template his situation so objectively. Such insights are short 
lived. The loneliness comes finally not to be appreciated as 
such or at least to diminish in conscious intensity. 

Loneliness implies the inability of men to commingle 
satisfactorily. There is certainly an objective basis for this 
feeling in modern man. In our cities we ride daily on street 
ears and subways, wedged in by fellow humans whom we 
must strain to ignore. Apartment building neighbors appar- 
ently valuing their privacy above all else, makes zealous ef- 
forts to protect themselves from invasion by remaining 
perpetually ‘‘deferential . . . , politic, cautious, meticulous”’ 
with one another. In Times Square great crowds of lone- 
some people gather to jostle one another. 

It is not true, however, that the mere practical impossi- 
bility of striking up an intimate conversation with every 
human contact necessarily engenders loneliness. Many tour- 
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ists could testify that they experience satisfactory feelings 
of conviviality only in remote places where they are relatively 
unknown, and spend much of their time as simple spectators 
of the life going on about them. Again, variations in the 
intensity of the feelings of lonesomeness occur independently 
of the number of strangers contacted that day. 

Judging from the type of literature produced which 
began with Baudelaire, the wide-spread feeling of loneliness 
probably had its origin partly in certain socio-economic fac- 
tors, as it seems to be most endemic in the times and places of 
advanced capitalism. Fromm (5) discusses at length how 
this feeling arose in society as a consequence of the drastic 
reorganizations in economy and social structures in the 
Renaissance. Perhaps the main causative social factors result 
from the competitive nature of our society which helps create 
feelings of hostility; and the profound specialization of pro- 
duction which obscures the basically co-operative nature of 
our economy. But whatever these factors may be, they pro- 
duce results by means of certain psychological consequences 
in the individuals who comprise these societies. Mutual feel- 
ings of hostility and fear have been created which lead to 
the near cessation of a spontaneous human interaction. Freud 
once commented that paranoids were right in sensing attitudes 
of hostility behind the facades of indifference in strangers (6). 

Our tourist seems at first glance not to share this atti- 
tude. It may be, however, that part of his happiness has 
been made possible precisely because in the temporary situa- 
tion of a vacation he has gotten among a group of people 
with whom he is not economically competitive. 

The hostility arises from sources unknown to the affected 
individual and he is unaware of its presence. What the lone- 
some individual senses is his desire for an emotional inter- 
mingling with his fellows, a desire which is inexplicably 
frustrated by his own inability to act. Why he cannot act 
he does not know (7). 

We indicated above that even the courageous realist 
could not long endure to contemplate objectively the situation 
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of loneliness. This is another reason which would make exam- 
ination of the personal life of Picasso rather fruitless. In 
time, the feeling of unendurable isolation must alter into a 
more acceptable affective state. Thus, attitudes like cynicism 
and apathy appear. Greenson (8) gives a discussion of the 
psychodynamies underlying this transformation in an article 
on the psychology of apathy. He writes: 


Boredoom is a form of apathy. It is a mood of unpleasant 
indifference, of passive waiting, and a sense of loneliness. .... 
There is a withdrawal of libido from the external world. Bore- 
dom, however, stems from a repression of instinctual aims, with 
the result that the external world is unable to offer any poten- 
tially satisfy stimuli. There is a restriction of perception for 
external and internal stimuli because the ego has to maintain 
the repression of forbidden sexual aims (we would add here also 
forbidden dependency needs) and for the same reason is unable 
to face external stimuli, which might remobilize these forbidden 
strivings. 

Whether or not Picasso ever was prone to episodes of 
apathy is again of little importance in establishing our thesis. 
This discussion was presented because Greenson’s account of 
the dynamics underlying apathy are felt to characterize in 
many essential aspects the consequences of feelings of isola- 
tion. We have the estimony of Nicolas Calas, an important 
spokesman for the Surrealist movement, that the surrealists 
were not only aware of the feeling of estrangement but ac- 
tually capitalized upon it in their art (9). Since many of 
Picasso’s close associates were members of the surrealist 
group, it is likely that he was animated by the same issues 
that moved them. 


The appearance of loneliness in a densely populated 
community is paradoxical. When the paradox is fully appre- 
ciated it is seen to be the ultimate sequela of the helpless 
individual’s protest against his society (10). It is thus a 
basie commentary on the whole-part antagonism in modern 
society. 

The prototype for loneliness in the individual is the 
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preaking up of the originally symbiotic mother-child relation- 
ship (11). 

It is probable that the feeling of loneliness carries with 
it at all times elements of longing for the restoration of this 
pristine situation. If, then, the feeling of loneliness stim- 
ulates such a regressive longing and at the same time con- 
tributes to the overall motivation for creating a work of art 
(at least in much of Picasso’s work) it is possible to look 
upox the art as in some way gratifying this longing. This 
would then provide for common ground in our approach 
with that of several other analytically oriented writers, not- 
ably Lee (12), Charpe (13), and Fairbairn (14). We seem 
to differ in emphasis, however. The last named writers imply 
that this function of art is practically its very essence. We 
feel, on the other hand, that the evidence is insufficient to 
warrant such a conclusion. Too many unexplained aspects 
of aesthetics still exist to accept whole-heartedly explanations 
which purport to explain only limited segments of the field. 

Unfortunately space does not permit further discussions 
of such a theoretical kind. We must turn at once to a dis- 
cussion of the paintings themselves. In doing this we have 
chosen to discuss first certain aspects of the art of Cezanne. 
This, however, does not constitute a digression. Picasso was 
almost a lineal descendent of Cezanne. Their aims seem to 
have been basically alike and Cezanne carried his work well 
beyond the point of departure of the young Picasso. This 
approach will not only provide us with a suitable under- 
standing of the orientation upon which Picasso began, but it 
will provide us at the same time with a discussion of those 
aspects of his art which are also present in Cezanne’s. 


11. THE ART OF CEZANNE 


Art textbooks emphasize that Cezanne thought above all 
to represent in aesthetic essence the arrangement of objects 
in space and the solidity of those objects. The impression- 
ists have sacrificed these qualities and Cezanne wished to re- 
store them. But this much had already been accomplished by 
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the older painters, and Cezanne himself had to admit this. It 
was Cezanne’s ambition, we are told, to restore these qualities 
to painting enriched by impressionist researches. Roger Fry 
points out that Cezanne’s special use of impressionist vision 
was 
eae based upon the most rigorous construction of the design by 
means of clearly articulated planes. But the movement of these 
planes, their salience and recession, were interpreted quite as 
much by changes in local color as by the definition of form, by 
light and shade. ... . Within the volume which he places before 
us .... his analysis of changes of surface andi plastic movement 
is pushed to an extraordinary degree, and this is accompanied by 
innumerable slight modulations of color, so that the whole surface 
takes on something of the infinity of natural appearance (15). 


One other major characteristic of his later paintings was 
Cezanne’s tendency to abstract natural forms into geometric 
ones. This was another original contribution and one of 
tremendous influence on subsequent painters. 

We begin our commentary on Cezanne by asking, ad 
hominem, why the interest in the arrangement of objects in 
space? More specifically we may ask, what sublimation or 
attempt at ego mastry is involved here? A conservative an- 
swer to this question would be that Cezanne is here trying to 
indicate his own needs and problems regarding his relation 
to the objects of the world, human and non-human. This ae- 
tually says little, of course, except to suggest that Cezanne 
had felt that something was amiss in the object relationship 
of his world. 

Now his second great aim — to represent the solidity of 
objects — seems to be a corollary of his first. It is a definite 
statement of the problem. The individuality of objecis is 
stressed. They emerge clearly as figures on ground. They are 
separate and the various objects portrayed do not intermingle. 
Here is Cezanne’s major break with the impressionists. 


Roger Fry’s commentary, cited above, summarized well 
the statements generally made about Cezanne’s technique. We 
should like to point out from this that while Cezanne was able 
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to achieve in large measure the success of his principal aims, 
this was done largely through increased treatment of sur- 
faces. The surface, as the interspace between figures and 
ground had never hitherto had its functions so well repre- 
sented. This interest in surfaces, as we shall see, was continued 
after Cezanne by the cubists. 

Many art critics like Roger Fry have been inclined to 
underemphasize somewhat the importance of line in Cezanne’s 
paintings. This is understandable since his use of color was 
one of the most novel of Cezanne’s contributions. However, 
examination of his paintings will show that he made much use 
of lines, employing them quite often to delineate the extent 
of his surfaces. 

In detailed study of Cezanne’s use of lines, Barnes and 
de Mazia (16) state: 

The highly patterned character of Cezanne’s paintings, the 
very distinct shape of their constituent areas, necessarily involve 
a constant emphasis on line and linear effects. Line is, indeed, 
so vitally essential to the fabric of the picture that sometimes 
it is introduced without any warrant in representation necessity. 
(P. 29) 


While this was not precisely a new technique, it repre- 
sented one important aspect of the formal break with the 
impressionists. It should be further noted that when Cezanne 
employed the line it was generally done with no attempt at 
concealment. On the contrary, it tended to be bold and thick. 
The line, then, was used by Cezanne in a deliberate and skill- 
ful manner, and was an essential part of his style. 

Let us note that when used as contour .borders (their 
most common usage) Cezanne’s lines act not only to define the 
object but also to limit and to shield it. 

It is contended that by the aecent on volume Cezanne had 
translated into graphic language the problem of man’s emo- 
tional discreteness. In this translation the objects are repre- 
sented with heavy definite outlines and clearly limiting sur- 
faces. This focusses our perception on the inability of ob- 
jects to intermingle their substances (—emotion); on the 
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inability to expand (emotionally) beyond their bodily con- 
fines; and on the limits of our own visual (—emotional) pene- 
tration of these objects. In so far as the heavy lines are 
in the service of the objects or egos, they may be thought of 
as graphic representations of the countercathectic activities 
of the ego. 

A confirmation of these speculations on the significance 
ot thick contour lines is present in the scientific investiga- 
tions of Karen Machover (17). Machover obtained her data 
by correlating common features of personalities among large 
groups of subjects whose drawings of the human figure re- 
sembled one another’s in some special feature. She writes 
(p. 95) : 


The line of the contour of the body is essentially the wall 
between the body and the environment, and often reflects the 
degree of barrier, vulnerability, sensitivity, or insulation of the 
subject .... those suffering from acute conflicts in regard to 
withdrawal trends may give a thick heavy line as a barrier 
between themselves and the environment. The body wall is 
built into a substantial structure as though to ward off the impact 
of the environment and to guard securely the contents of the body. 


In Cezanne’s most mature studies of the human figure 
such as his several Bathers (Fig. 1), the figures are made to 
blend into the landscape. This seems to have been Cezanne’s 
most successful solution of the problem. Here, at one and 
the same time, the figures retain their individuaiities and yet 
lose them. In the logic of Cezanne’s perception (dictated by 
his emotional needs) all objects, including humans, may be 
blended into a unity that is all-embracing. As we shall see 
later, Picasso also was to make use of a similar solution. 

In contrast to Cezanne, Renoir chose a different manner 
of handling this problem. Boundaries around objects are 
almost absent. Instead, objects melt almost imperceptably 
into their surroundings. Soft, warm hues seem to interpene- 
trate figures and ground. In eifect, the spirit of loneliness is 
denied. These pictures are warmer and friendlier than 
Cezanne’s. They are, in fact, sentimental. There is no hint 
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of struggle or austerity about them. However, such a denial 
of the problem which has come to be a common denominator 
of so much of contemporary art cannot forever sustain us. 
For a more adequate solution we turn inevitably to Picasso 
who grappled ferociously and tenaciously with the problem. 


IV. THE ART OF PICASSO (i) 


Early, Picasso employed heavy outlines as did Cezanne. 
Perhaps in his Blue Period (Fig. 2) the pervasive blue color 
was used to minimize in a wish-fulfilling manner the limiting 
of objects by obscuring somewhat the figure-ground relation- 
ship. Also, it may have been a conscious or pre-conscious 
attempt to assert that some common factor such as God, force, 
or understanding permeated every aspect of our world, but 
that boundary lines artifically interfered with the free flow- 
ing of this unifying factor through nature. 

The painting of Les Demoiselles d’Avignon (Fig. 3) in 
1907 was evidence of a drastic change in Picasso’s orientation. 
Together with a few lesser-known efforts of his and some 
paintings of Braque it signified the birth of Cubism. The 
painting heralded, too, an extension of the pathway already 
considerably hewed out by Cezanne. ‘‘In Les Demoiselles 
the great departure was the representation of the female 
nudes by straight lines which form angular overlapping 
planes. .... There is searcely any modeling so that the 
figures seem flat, almost weightless (3, p. 54).’’ 

It is important at this point to ask what had been achieved 
by this development. The planing of surfaces and cubism 
was an extreme representation of the confinement of form 
already indicated in Cezanne. However, let us note that there 
is a precedent for straight lines and planes in real life.* For 
bodies do take on rectilinear appearance when our soft con- 
vex parts are pressed against other convex bodies or against 
flat, unyielding objects; and when our coneave parts are 


*Kahnweiler, op. cit., p. 13, seems to be unaware of this. He states that 
the only memory images which seem to fit the straight lines are the 
images of geometric figures. 
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made taut by pressure at a point along their ares. If the 
reader will press the fleshy convex thenar eminence of one 
hand against the same eminence of the other, he will readily 
see how the former convex borders are changed at the line 
of juncture into straight ones. (Fig. 4) 

Another analogy to the cubist process can be seen in the 
pressing of a face against a shop window. An invisible and 
seemingly artificial force restrains the full movement of the 
form. As the pressure increases against the force the face 
becomes more flattened. 

In eubist pictures the sight of the flattened surfaces and 
straight lines invokes in us a sense of struggle of the repre- 
sented form with an invisible and man-made force like that 
of a shop window. This sense of constraint of form is height- 
ened much more than it could be by the use of curved lines 
and surfaces alone, however bounded (Cf. Cezanne and Early 
Picasso ). 

Represented here is a more adequate graphic statement 
on the feeling of loneliness. On the one hand there is an 
attempt to overcome loneliness by expanding the ego centri- 
fugally so that it can contact and intermingle with other egos, 
while on the other hand one senses that this drive is countered 
by some invisible external force. Thus it is that many crities 
have noticed the sense of tension that pervades rectilinear 
cubist paintings. 

In the ensuing development of cubism, the surface of 
the object was broken down into its component parts,* each 
part being separately flattened. In placing these parts on 
the canvas, the interest of the painter came to focus more and 
more on the surface alone of the object painted. The entire 
surface of the tridimensional object came to be spread out on 
the flat canvas like one of Mercator’s Maps of the World. Fur- 
ther distortions were provided by displacements, omissions, 
and repetitions of parts. Parts were viewed from different 


*Fairbairn (18) sees in this breaking to pieces of the object evidence 
of sadistic tendencies in Picasso. 
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angles. Finally, the paintings became unbounded overlapping 
planes in which the original objects could no longer be recog- 
nized (Fig. 5). It was as if Picasso’s vain attempt at emo- 
tional interpenetration had led him to try new techniques in 
the hope of overcoming the impasse. The various surfaces 
were examined separately and from different points of view 
in the hope of better understanding and eventually overcom- 
ing the restricting force which limited him and other human 
beings to the confines of their own bodies. 


The early invention of transparent planes (Fig. 5 — 
note especially the plane covering the eye near the top of the 
picture) seems so much like a graphic account of our example 
of the shop window as to make us feel that more than a mere 
analogy was described there by us. The transparent plane 
enabled the artist to restore to the object some of the sense 
of depth of which it had been deprived because now one could 
better see the depicted object as consisting of planes over 
planes. That all these planes were still surfaces of the ob- 
ject, however, is evident from the fact that the outer ‘‘win- 
dows’’ did not disclose to us anything corresponding to viscera 
or to interiors which differed significantly from the exteriors. 


Around 1910 Braque introduced the use of bits of undis- 
torted real objects such as large cuttings of newsprint into 
paintings. This technique, collage, was quickly adopted by 
Picasso. Kahnweiler says of collage that 


When “real details” are thus introduced the result is a stim- 
ulus which carries with it memory images. Combining the “real” 
stimulus and the scheme of forms, these images construct the 
finished object in the mind. .... In other words, there exist in 
the painting the scheme of forms and small real details as stimuli 
integrated into the unity of the work of art; there exists, as well, 
but only in the mind of the spectator, the finished product of 
the assimilation, the human head, for instance. There is no pos- 
sibility of a conflict here, and yet the object once “recognized” 
in the painting is now “seen” with a perspicacity of which no 
illusioniste [i.e., “naturalistic”] art is capable. (Op. cit., pp. 11-12) 


We should like to point out that the real objects incor- 
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porated into the paintings are usually manufactured objects 
of everyday use. In this technique all our projected emotional 
reactions to the influence of mechanization are increased. For 
here the machine has invaded a very private domain indeed— 
a hand-made esthetic which we like to think has no erass 
material function and thus lies outside the domain of mun- 
dane oppression. The feeling of being stifled and de-human- 
ized by the machine (which it must be stressed is more than 
a mere narcissistic injury) has threatened to deprive us of 
one of our last refuges from it and this threat repels many of 
us from such paintings at first glance. Further study reveals, 
however, a cheeky determination on the part of the artist to 
master the great restricting force by compelling it to submit 
itself to the interest of his perceptual pleasure. The mastery 
is conclusively demonstrated by Picasso’s and Braque’s 
ordering of exactly what subordinate role it will play in the 
composition as a whole. A rapprochement is thus effected 
between the artist and the objects to which we would other- 
wise feel the greatest estrangement. (Fig. 6) We may see, 
then, in collage the working of a counterphobic device in deal- 
ing with the technological forces making for the isolation of 
individuals. 


V. THE ART OF PICASSO (ii) 


Because of the intense preoccupation with the surfaces 
of things and the attendant distortions, in turn arising out 
of the desire to penetrate objects, there must have come times 
when Picasso pulled himself up short because of having 
temporarily lost interest in what it was he was trying to con- 
tact. We must recall that unlike the Surrealists, Picasso al- 
ways adhered to nature as a starting point. The surface of 
the thing had been thoroughly explored, but the object itself 
had been lost in the process. The forest was lost for the trees. 

Collage and the transparent plane may have been devices 
functioning somewhat in an object preserving or restitutive 
manner. But they were not overly successful at this. Often 
Picasso had to retreat to some more naturalistic representation 
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in order to find again his real goals. This type of reversion 
has characterized Picasso’s evolution more or less until even 
the present day. 

Blackout 

However, such retreats did not serve Picasso as penitent 
renunciations of what he had done, but provided him instead 
with bases for new experiments. Out of such a retreat in the 
early 1920’s came his curvilinear distortion of the human 
figure. The distortions in these pictures seem dictated, among 
other things, by the transformation of forces into changes of 
volume, the exaggeration of the static optical illusion of the 
camera lens, the effect of inertia on the jelly-like plastie pro- 
toplasm and the presentation of multiple views simultaneous- 
ly. This development had enormous potentialities for Picasso. 
It foretold the development of ‘‘curvilinear cubism’’ (cubist 
surface technique applied to curved rather than to rectilinear 
fragments), the metamorphic drawings, the Guernica mural 
(Fig. 7), and in fact, much of his later work. Let us see what 
this accomplished in terms of the problem of portraying and 
working at a solution of the feeling of loneliness. 

First of all, it restored the integrity of the original ob- 
ject, and thus kept the goal clearly in mind at all times. 
Secondly, the distortion could be used to give a better under- 
standing of the powerful, frustrated inner urge for expansion 
of the ego. The tremendous surges were given much rein. 
This could only be meagerly indicated by rectilinear tech- 
nique, which expressed more the oppressing external rather 
than the outgoing internal forces. However, even here it is 
to be seen that no matter how great this striving of the head 
or extremity to reach out of itself, as it were, the basic identity 
and discreteness of the ego were preserved. This could be 
seen in the continuity of form and outline of the extended 
parts with the rest of the body. The agonized strivings of 
parts of the bodies in the Guernica mural is a vivid illustra- 
tion of this point. 

Thirdly, the distortions were used by Picasso to accent 
the transformations of his perceptions by his emotional 
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needs.* One could often sense what these needs were from 
the nature of the distortions. To some extent this became a 
solution on the graphic level of his personal feeling of loneli- 
ness. Objects were no longer indifferent to his presence; 
hands which attracted him were extended to him; the parts 
of the body nearest him became more important than the 
other parts for that very reason. Eyes which served to com- 
municate with him were given unusual prominence. These 
were signs that he had finally succeeded in penetrating 
emotionally the objects of his perceptions. 

However, still unsolved, as indicated above, was the prob- 
lem of the free flow of egos from one to another. They seemed 
always confined to some sort of individuality. The response 
of the other ego and the artist’s to their proximity was limited. 
One of Picasso’s most recent developments (and one recalling 
Cezanne) may be a further attack on this specific problem. 
Although the ego cannot free itself entirely from maintaining 
its own identity, still, by appropriate distortion and juxta- 
position with other egos it may come to resemble some other 
object as well as itself. Thus it may come to acquire an 
identity other than its own. This has been referred to by the 
critics as ‘‘ poetic metamorphosis.’’ By combining a bicycle 
seat with bicycle handlebars, a bull’s head has been created. 
A candlestick comes to resemble a nun (20). The homely 
examples cited do not do justice to the significance of the idea. 
The metamorphoses are graphic caricatures of the process of 
identification. The implied facility with which the identifica- 
tions are made, as well as the resultant confusions in the 
identity of objects suggests that Picasso is attempting to 
minimize the fact of individuation. Thus, the metamorphoses 
become bits of evidence attesting the reality of the primary 
narcissistic state in which the infant has not yet differentiated 
its own ego from the rest of the environment. Ferenczi (21) 
has commented on the tenacity with which this conception of 
reality may persist in the minds of adults. 


“The reader should consult the article by Wight (19) for detailed ex- 
amples. 
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Perhaps one more stage in this evolutionary sequence 
might have been anticipated. One unsatisfactory aspect of 
Picasso’s latest treatment of the problem of loneliness, and 
one that onlookers intuitively feel, is that while the object 
is now recognizable as a whole, it no longer appears desirable. 
The distortions, so useful in other respects, have made us 
want to withdraw from the objects rather than intermingle 
with them. Thus the painting still does not fully meet our 
needs. 

Andre Lhote relates at the same time that this realiza- 
tion dawns upon us that there is a new frenzy of activity 
among the cubists in France. This time, however, it is not 
the inventions of Braque and Picasso which are inspiring the 
young creators, but paintings more temperate and more 
human, of other cubists. One of the new leaders, Jacques 
Villon, is said to have created a masterpiece, ‘‘audacious with- 
out seandal, subtle and delicate without insipidity, and hu- 
mane without narrative (18)’’. It may be that this will prove 
to be a development of great importance for painting. 


VI. THE ART OF PICASSO (iii) 


Perhaps the points which we have made about Picasso’s 
art could best be emphasized by a more detailed analysis of 
a representative one of his later paintings. For this purpose 
we have chosen Picasso’s well-known work, Girl Before a 
Mirror (Fig. 8). This painting represents a rich synthesis 
of his development and provides us with amazing support for 
our hypotheses. Justification for special consideration of this 
particular painting is that a precedent has been set by many 
eritics who have used it similarly. 

We see here first the heavy contour lines around the 
figures. Our contention that they serve to isolate the figure 
is borne out by the bounding of the reflected image by the 
heavy frame of the mirror (in lieu of a contour line), the 
effect of which is to enease the image. 

The analogy used for the derivation of the planed surface 
(the face against the window) appears here again in parody 
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as the image of the girl in the glass. This, of course, is simul- 
taneously a transparent plane. The predominant interest in 
surfaces is shown by the paucity of perspective in the girl, 
the device of the mirror, the presentation of two versions of 
the same surface (the girl is colored differently from her 
image), the division of the girl into a number of discrete 
parts, and the prominent background of the wall. We may 
suspect that the (pregnant?) girl in the painting, like the 
artist himself, tries to learn the secret of what is happening 
underneath by a study of surfaces. 

Actual collage is absent, but a collage effect is achieved 
in the contrast of the non-geometric forms of the girl’s body 
with the garish geometrical ones of all the manufactured 
articles depicted (dress, mirror stand and frame, wall paper). 
Some parts of the body (breasts, head, womb) do take on 
geometrical forms themselves, it is true; and, in fact, con- 
stitute some of the more obvious distortions of the human 
figure. However, we should note here that these parts, con- 
sisting as they do of curves rather than straight lines, do not 
invoke in us too strong a sense of constraint of form. (See 
discussion above on the significance of rectilinear cubism. ) 
Hence, they still may contrast with the dominant straight 
lines of the manufactured articles. It is not unlikely that 
these distortions were created 4 la Cezanne to make the in- 
dividual blend somewhat into its environment (here an arti- 
ficial one) for similar psychological needs. 

One other distortion is so glaring as to merit special 
comment. This appears in the depiction of the girl’s left arm 
which is seen to penetrate the mirror and then emerge again. 
Could there be any more explicit proof than this that Picasso’s 


‘interest in surfaces was derived from his interest in pene- 


trating them? 

The picture contains several instances of poetic meta- 
morphoses. Thus, the mirror is also a womb, the abdomen 
of the image a cornucopia, and the cireular figures of the 
wall paper are also wombs, breasts, and/or eyes. 

We are reminded by such metamorphoses of the basic one 
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of the foetus, which is at once a separate being and a part of 
its mother’s body. As it becomes more and more a separate 
being it will suffer the fate of estrangement from the mother. 

Other evidences of the motivation of loneliness are present 
in the subject-matter. There is the preoccupation of the girl 
with herself (who, as in most of Picasso’s groups does not 
look at her image, a sort of other person), and the attempt 
by the girl to make rapport with her image (again as another 
person) by the movement of the arm. Then there are the 
numerous expressions of imprisonment of the individual: the 
girl by the walls of her room, (the foetus by) the womb, the 
image by the mirror frame, the round (humanistic) forms 
of the wall paper by the quardrangular ones. 


VII. SUMMARY AND CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Let us review what we have attempted to do. The feel- 
ing of loneliness has been singled out as a personal and social 
problem which seems to have affected the styles and contents 
of the works of many of the best artists of our day. It is 
contended that Picasso’s art and Cezanne’s before him were 
also greatly affected. By reference to this problem as a moti- 
vating force, their art can be more fully appreciated and much 
of the course of their individual evolutions can be under- 
stood. First, there was a development toward a clear state- 
ment of the problem and then a striving toward a teleological 
solution of it. The solution we have interpreted as the 
restoration of the primary narcissistic state. We were 
cautious to state, however, that there was inadequate evidence 
for claiming that this goal was basic to the aesthetic nature, 
per se, of Picasso’s work. 

Indications of an important trend for future develop- 
ment were noted. This brings to mind two audacious ques- 
tions which are posed for their stimulating value: (1) What 
is the ultimate goal toward which Picasso is striving? (2) Is 
it conceivable that such a goal could be achieved? 

Picasso’s goal, as we have defined it, appears to be almost 
identical with Bergson’s ‘‘intuitive knowledge.”’ **Tntui- 
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tion,’’ Bergson says, in his Metaphysics, is ‘‘the kind of in- 
tellectual sympathy by which one places one’s self within an 
object in order to coincide with what is unique in it and there- 
fore inexpressible.’’ If this, indeed, be Picasso’s end, then 
it would seem that technically the problem is insoluble, al- 
though definite progress has been made at it. 

Again, approaching the matter from a_ psychological 
viewpoint, we may ask: How far, after all, can a sublimation 
earry one toward the full gratification of the primitive in- 
stinct? How far can mastery of symbols gratify the need 
for mastering the objects symbolized? 

Obviously a vast distance still does and will always sep- 
arate the painter from his goal. Fortunately, as Kahnweiler 
pointed out, paintings need be no less ‘‘beautiful’’ for not 
having attained their goals. 


Institute for Juvenile Research 
Chicago, Il. 
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Fig. 1. Cezanne: GROUP OF BATHERS 


Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Chauncey McCormick, Art Institute, Chicago 


Fig. 2. Picasso, Pablo 


(Elegie ) 


-~ WOMAN WITH FOLDED ARMS 


— 


Collection the Museum of Modern Art, N.Y. Acquired Through the 
Lillie P. Bliss Bequest 

Fig. 3. Picasso, Pablo — LES DEMOISELLES d’AVIGNON, 
1907 
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Fig. 4A. CONVEX CONTOURS WITH HANDS SEP- 
ARATED. 
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Collection of the Museum of Modern Art, New York. Gift of Frank 
Crowninshield. 


Fig. 5. Picasso, Pablo — FEMALE NUDE, 1913-14 


Collection the Museum of Modern Art, New York. Acquired through 
the Lillie P. Bliss Bequest. 


Fig. 6. MAN WITH A HAT, early 1913 
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Collection the Museum of Modern Art, New York. Gift of Mrs. Simon 
Guggenheim 


Fig. 8. Picasso, Pablo — GIRL BEFORE A MIRROR, March, 
1932 
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